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IFTY-ODD years ago Manning and Bowman set 

up a shop in Meriden, Conn., for the manufacture 
of nickel-plate hollowware, coffee pots, tea pots, etc. 
To this business they brought that rare ideal of crafts- 
manship which is never satisfied. 


When good business practice is joined to such effort, 
success is ordained from the beginning, and it was not 
long before it was said of Manning-Bowman products, 
in the trade and by consumers, “M. B. means Best.” 

In time came the electrical heating element which 
supplanted the alcohol flame under chafing dishes, tea 
kettles, coffee percolators and evolved the electric table 
stove, toaster and waffle iron. Manning and Bowman 
incorporated this principle into their line with the 
same fine feeling for perfect workmanship, design and 
fine materials that had always been their guiding 
principle. And the same result followed—“M. B. 
means Best.” 

For nineteen years Advertising Headquarters has 
been helping to spread the truth of the excellence of 
Manning-Bowman products. Intensified selling and 
advertising in the last twelve months has multiplied 
the number of M. B. outlets and registered a fifty per 
cent sales increase over the previous year. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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FARMER'S DOLLAR 
APPROACHES PAR 


By GLENN GRISWOLD 


Chicago, July 17.—A statistical service, 
as dependable as any, estimates that the 
purchasing power of the four leading 
grain crops in this country, based on the 

* forecast of production, the market price 

July 1, and the Bureau of Labor com- 
modity index, is 91.2 per cent of the 1913 

normal dollar, as compared to 75.4 cents 

a year ago at this time and 82.8 cents 

a at the close of the crop season last year. 
These figures are based on July | grain 

prices, at which time July wheat was 

$1. 15% and July corn 96 cents. In the 
meantime July wheat had gone to Tues- 

day night's close of $1.26 and July corn to 

$1.10). In other words, the grain dollar 

is not far from, and seems to be rapidly 

approaching, the purchasing power of 
100 cents.—‘‘New York Evening Post,” 

July 17, 1924. 
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A New Help for th 
Advertised 


A Scarcely Noticed Change in Wholesaling Is 
tribution Tangles to the Advantage of the Well-Advertised Product 


By a General Sales Manager 


‘¢’T-HE chain store is putting 

the wholesaler and retailer 
out of business,” is a common re- 
mark these days. 

“We expect to stay in business 
and grow,” a chain store man 
said, “but we have no monopoly 
on merchandis- 
ing. If we have 


headway just as we are doing.” 

What then. is forcing so many 
old-line jobbers and retailers to 
give way before chain-store 
inroads? 

It is simply this: The same con- 
ditions which forced the hand 
loom to make 
way for the me- 





chanical loom 


made unusually 
fast progress 
thus far it is 
largely because 
we were bring- 
ing efficient 
methods to bear 
on distributing 
problems which 
have for years 
been handled by 
expensive and 
uneconomical 
methods.” 

“Give me a 


The cash-and-carry whole- 
saler in the grocery field is 
developing faster than the 
casual observer thinks. 

In this article, the author 
is explaining this new type 
of jobber from the national 
advertiser’s standpoint, for 
the benefit of other adver- 
tisers. 

Manufacturers who are 
interested in this subject 
should read “‘Cash-and- 
Carry’ Hits the Wholesale 
Field” beginning on page 10 


are forcing the 
old methods of 
wholesaling and 
retailing to give 
way to the 
newer methods. 
This does not 
mean that the 
wholesale and 
retail grocer 
must go out of 
business before 
the inroads of 
chain stores. But 
it does mean that 





chance to get my 
goods at an 


average of around 22, 1924. 
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old-time whole- 
sale and retail 








5 to 6 per cent 

above the whole- 

sale price,” a sound individual re- 
tail grocer said, “and you can put 
a dozen chain stores all around 
me and I'll show them up.” 

A New York chain-store man 
said to me: “There isn’t a spot 
in the metropolitan district where 
a good, live business man, with 
adejuate capital for his under- 
taking, can’t open up alongside of 
one of our units and make g 


methods will not 
stand up in the 
face of chain-store competition. 
But it is wrong to say “chain- 
store” competition ; more correctly, 
we should say “modern, economi- 
cally operated” competition. 
About two years ago a com- 
mittee representing a State as- 
sociation of wholesale grocers 
came to me and said in effect: 
“We find, according to our own 
figures and the figures of various 


Table of Contents on page 166 
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statistical bureaus and colleges, 
that our cost of doing business is 
close to 12 per cent. Now, we 
must have a 15 per cent gross mar- 
gin or we can’t afford to keep our 
money in the wholesale grocery 
business. Some of our jobbers are 
willing to try to do business for 
less than 15 per cent. Also we 
have chain stores coming in to 
our sections which operate for 
much less. Now, if you, as a 
manufacturer, do not come to our 
rescue, then we will go out of 
business and you won’t have any 
more distributors. You know 
what happens to you when the 
chains get about so strong—they 
undertake to pack and market 
their own brands, and so if you 
let us jobbers go out of business 
you’re cutting off your only sound 
and safe channel of: future distri- 
bution. So what we are asking 
you to do is to put on a price to 
the retail grocer and allow all 
jobbers in our State a 15 per cent 
discount from that price. And nat- 
urally you must refuse to sell 
chain stores and everybody else 
except established, regular whole- 
sale grocers.” 

This we decided we could not 
do because it would put our prod- 
ucts into the hands of consumers 
at such a high price that we would 
be setting the stage perfectly for 
big chain-store inroads and at the 
same time tying our hands so we 
could not take advantage of chain- 
store distribution. Whether the 
chain stores wanted to or not, we 
would be forcing them to take 
new brands and build them up in 
that territory. We pointed out to 
these jobbers that all we would be 
doing would be to go into partner- 
ship with them to put the whole- 
saler, the retailer and ourselves 
out of business. 

“Well, if I can’t do business as 
I used to do it and make a fair 
profit, I’ll go out of the jobbing 
business,” one man spoke up. 


Time has proved that he couldn’t 
do business in the old way and 
make money and he has gone out 
of business. 

During the last few years we 
have often stopped momentarily 
to wonder if we ourselves were 
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sound in our position. As man u- 
facturers, we have kept steadi 
away from direct selling, except : in 
a few isolated instances where 
market and competitive conditions 
forced it upon us. Not through 
any feeling of fear or so-called 
“loyalty” have we steered away 
from direct selling but simply | 
cause we feel that the manufac- 
turer can do better if he confines 
himself to his business. 

We have kept on, year after 
year, with the strongest adverti S 
ing campaigns we could affo: 
In fact, often it would seem th ; 
these expenditures for advertising 
were more than we could afford. 

And over and over again we 
would find this condition: Here 
would be a jobbing market of, say, 
five jobbers. Through each of 
them we would be trying to mar- 
ket our products. Our advertising 
campaigns would be going on 
locally and nationally. Our mis- 
sionary men would be working the 
trade, putting orders through the 
various jobbers. We would come 
to find that instead of heing able 
to do missionary work and letting 
that work make it easier for the 
jobbers to get repeat business on 
our lines, thus enabling us to sell 
them 200 or 300 cases for each 
case we sold. for them, grad- 
ually we would do well if we sold 
150 to the jobber for every 100 we 
sold for him, and often, even, we 
would find that we had turned 
over to him 500 cases and were 
able to sell him only 400 or a lit- 
tle more. 


THE JOBBER’S REAL PREFERENCE 


Investigation would prove that 
some of the orders were cancelled 
by the dealer before delivery and 
sometimes there was the suspicion 
that the jobbers themselves were 
not any too anxious to see the 
orders filled. Now and then we 
would find that jobbers were much 
more anxious to push a brand of 
their own or a brand which they 
controlled and on which they got 
an “advertising” allowance in 
preference to our brand. More 
and more often we came to icel 
that in this market and that, in- 
stead of doing business through 
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$11 000,000,000 Is Estimated 
As Value of This Year’s Crops 


Bic Increase Due to Spectacular Advance in| 
Pr ce of Farm Products—Effect on 
~ Business Already Seen. 
Becaure of an increase in value of principal, ‘crops 
vested by American farmers of $430,000,000 during the, 


month, it was estimated in Wall Street to-day, the 
value of all crops this year will approximate $11,000,009,009. 
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for the small town. 


Christian Herald 
reaches both. 


Christian 
Herald 


“In small towns where church homes dominate ’’ 











friendly distributors, we were try- 
ing to do business through our 
competitors—distributors interested 
in pushing a brand other than ours. 

If it proved to be to the best 
interests of the wholesale grocer 
to push the sale of such brands, 
we could have no quarrel with 
him. He was in the business for 
profit. He would point out to us 
that compctitive conditions made 
it impossible for him to make a 
satisfactory profit on our lines so 
he was pushing a brand of his 
own. 

And then he would say to us: 
“You folks are not seeing this 
thing as you should. I have to 
have a fair margin and you can’t 
give it to me working as you are. 
Now, you have your missionary 
men in here and they are costing 
you a lot of money. You have 
your advertising going on and that 
is costing you a lot of money. 
And you are not getting results 
because you have no real distribut- 
ing outlet. If you feel that because 
I have a brand which I control 
and push, for that reason you 
should sell direct and cut me out, 
I can’t blame you. But if you 
start direct selling in this market 
it will cost you a lot more than 
I can distribute your goods for. 
I could handle 25,000 cases-a year 
of your lines, if you could put me 
in position to work with you. If 
you will work with me, you can 
cut out your missionary men and 
your advertising and give me fifty 
cents a case advertising and selling 
allowance. Then I’ll get back of 
your products and show you some- 
thing.” 

At the &me time the chain 
stores came to us and said: “We 
see you are having a hard time 
trying to get any place with the 
jobbers. Now, we have 1,000 nice 
stores in that market. And if you 
will work with us, we can not only 
give you immediate distribution, 
but a real outlet. And.you can 
build an immediate consumer de- 
mand through us. Of course, you 
have to make it worth our while. 
But you can take away all those 
missionary men and your general 
publicity. Give us half as much 
as you are now spending and we 
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will guarantee to give you satis- 
factory volume.” 

Frequently we talked over the 
advisability of carrying on along 
these lines. Almost weekly some 
leading jobber or chain stor 
operator would bring up the mat- 
ter. We ourselves talked it over 
very often. Our gross sales were 
approaching the $2,000,000 mar‘: 
We were spending in various 
forms of advertising and salcs 
work, roughly $1,000,000 — ju 
about fifty cents a case. 

One day one of our directors 
a good, sound, financial man—sat 
down with me and we made a 
list of the big operators with 
whom we could easily tie up. This 
was in the fall of 1922. We 
roughly plotted out our 1923 vol- 
ume: should we take up these 
propositions? We were surprised 
how readily we could put down a 
jobber here, a chain store operator 
there, insuring us national distri- 
bution and a foothold in many 
markets we had not yet reached, 
and we knew that we could line 
up that volume with a twenty-five 
cent “advertising and selling” 
allowance. We could make these 
exclusive arrangements and deals 
between then and the end of the 
year and could go to our board 
before Christmas and show them 
that our whole 1924 planned pack 
and production was placed. And 
instead of spending $1,000,000 and 
working like dogs the whole year, 
we would have done the job with 
$500,000, could sit back and take 
it easy the whole year and show 
the company a saving of a cold 
$500,000. 

It was a great temptation which 
we had before us. Here is why 
our board turned it down. 

First, why was it that so many 
big jobbers and chain store opera 
tors were willing to throw out 
other brands and take ours and 
push its sale, paying us our price, 
less merely twenty-five cents a 
case, when they could buy other 
similar products, little if any in 
ferior in quality? The answer 


was that we had consumer deman 
How had we developed that 
consumer demand? 
(Continued on page 122) 
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Our November issue 


celebrates the 
25th Anniversary of 


“American Boy 


meriCafl DOy 


350,000 


copies will be printed 


Illustrated in color. New size, 
93gx12%. Rate based on 
270,000 net paid. Any color 
and black on color pages. Any 
two colors with cover posi- 
tions. Closing date, Septem- 
ber 10th. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


(Member A. B. C.) 
Lafayette Boulevard Detroit, Michigan 
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THE BRITISH ISLES 
The very life of England 
depends on securing food 
products grown thousands 
of miles away. The re- 
markable financial recov- 
ery and the compactness 
of this market make it one 
of the most promising in 
Europe. 


FACTS thai tell you 
where to sell in 
British Markets 


Wiruin three hours from the city of Lon- 
don is a population more than one-fourth of 
the entire United States. 


In the entire length of Great Britain there 
is no railroad journey equal to the distance 


J WALTER 
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from New York to Chicago—yet a popu- 
lation almost half as large as our whole 
country is concentrated in this compact 
market. 


The J. Walter Thompson Company has 
gathered together information on the British 
market from official sources, and condensed 
facts of interest to Americans selling abroad 
into a special 48-page market analysis— 





“ “The Population Handbook of Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland”. 

a 

. This handbook contains 

a —1921 official British census figures 


together with the population per square 
mile, and the percentage of urban and 
in rural population for each county. 


—a list of cities of 25,000 inhabitants 
or over and the percentage of increase 
in the population of each since 1911. 


—tables listing the number of whole- 
salers and retailers in eight different in- 
dustries with the number of each to be 
found in any given county. 


distribution of industries and the prin- 
cipal markets and their trading areas. 


—maps illustrating the geographical 

We shall be glad to send a complimentary 
copy of “The Population Handbook of 
Great Britain and Ireland” upon request, 
to Americans interested in British markets. 
Write to the Statistical Dept., J. Walter 
Thompson Company, 244 Madison Avenue, 
New York. 


R | THOMPSON CO. 


NEWYORK CHICAGO . BOSTON’ CINCINNATI 
SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 














Getting National,Distribution in a 
durry 






How Boyce-ite Did the Job in Eight Months 


By August Belden 


ETTING national distribu- 

tion in a hurry is a pleasant 
little task being tried today by a 
number of manufacturers. To 
do it requires, first, a good prod- 
uct; second, top-notch merchan- 
dising and advertising ability and 
then, last but not least, quite a 
substantial sum of money. All 
three of these things are essen- 
tial if the job is to be done suc- 
cessfully. It isn’t a hit-or-miss 
kind of proposition whatsoever 
although the thing looks easy 
from the outside. 

Looking over the list of prod- 
ucts that have “gone over big” 
in the last few years we can find 
quite a number which have built 
national distribution in a surpris- 
ingly short time. Boyce-ite is 
one of the best examples of the 
lot. 

Boyce-ite is a product that is 
claimed to remove carbon from 
automobile engines, prevent it ac- 
cumulating there, increase the 
engine’s power, etc. There have 
been other such products on the 
market, which didn’t make good 
and when Boyce-ite started out 
there was considerable prejudice 
against them. Boyce-ite had to 
break down the prejudice as it 
went along, so its job was a little 
more difficult than usual. 

This product was placed on the 
market by Harrison Boyce, in- 
ventor of the Boyce Moto-Meter. 

The first can of Boyce-ite was 
sold to the trade on August 23, 
1923. Today the factories on 
Long Island are over-sold, and 
their combined output is over 
1,000,000 cans a week. Quite a rec- 
ord for the first year’s operation. 
Every State in the Union has now 
been covered and arrangements 
have been made to export to 
foreign countries. 

But there was nothing tricky 
in the way this job was done. 
It was simply a matter of straight 


thinking, hard work and _ good 
advertising; plenty, of course, of 
each. The first month’s adver- 
tising amounted to $900; the year’s 
appropriation will run into six 
figures, but distribution went 
along with the increases in ad- 
vertising expenditure. 

Hartford, Conn., was selected 
as the try-out city because it is 
more or less isolated from any 
other large trading centre and 
results could be more easily 
checked. The usual way of 
selling a product for the automo- 
tive trade is to select some recog- 
nized jobber in the field and 
make him the exclusive dis- 
tributor and then try to get him 
to work for you. The Boyce & 
Veeder Company broke away 
from this custom and used the 
drug trade methods instead. 
Everybody said it was crazy, that 
the job couldn’t be done that way. 
Nevertheless the company went 
ahead and did it. 


LIMITED AMOUNT FOR EACH 


A crew of four men was sent 
into Hartford. These men walked 
up one street and down another, 
calling upon the retail trade. 
They didn’t go out to load the 
dealer, but to sell him just ten 
packages or six dollars’ worth. 
They wouldn’t sell him any more 
if he wanted it. They also al- 
lowed every dealer to name his 
own recognized jobber, any one 
he wanted. They promised him 
that powerful and substantial ad- 
vertising would start on a cer- 
tain date and would run for six 
weeks in the Hartford papers. 
They. told him also that he 
wouldn’t be billed until — the 
advertising appeared; no ad- 
vertising, no bill. Then they 
went to the jobbers and gave 
them the orders gathered and 
asked their co-operation.  Thic 
advertising began in Hartford 


STORE 
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newspapers with a full page, ther 
gradually came down by varying 
sizes to 400 lines. 

The work in Hartford brought 
to light two important things 
which had to be remedied for 
future campaigns. It was found 
that larger space in advertising run 
less frequently would be more ef- 
fective than small space run oftener. 
It was also found advisable to 
change the shape of the container 
so that it would fit easily into the 
door pocket of all makes of cars. 

After Hartford, other cities 
along the automobile highways 
were selected for drives. Other 
crews were added until there were 
four, of four men each. These 
crews were set to work in vari- 
ous parts of the country. The 
principle of operation was to 
make the drives first in the 
medium-size cities encircling a 
large trading centre, such as New 
York or Boston or Philadelphia. 
Then after these cities were well 
lined up, to proceed along the 
highways into the centres. The 
reason for this was twofold. 
News of Boyce-ite filtered into 
the big places from the smaller 
ones so that when the company 
struck the centres, the product was 
already pretty well known. The 
other reason was that after the 
smaller cities had been worked 
through the local papers, they 
would automatically be worked 
again through the big-town 
papers. 

During the winter the crews 
went South and touched such 
cities as Tampa, Jacksonville, 
Mobile and New Orleans. They 
worked their way north, two of 
them meeting in Philadelphia and 
two in St. Louis. Then the Wes- 
tern crews split, one going East 
and one farther West. In the 
spring a separate crew was 
formed for the Pacific Coast. 
These crews were routed like 
theatrical troupes. Maps of ter- 
ritories were given to each crew 
manager. On these maps was 
complete information regarding 
the territory, such as population, 
car registry, number of possible 
outlets, etc. One man began in 
each corner of the map and 
worked his way to the centre. 
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They traveled by train and tried 
to make all the important outlet: 
but did not touch the waysid. 
stations. These were left to thc 
jobbers. The men maintained :; 
traveling schedule. They starte 
on a certain date and had to by 
at the meeting place at a cer 
tain time, because the time ele- 
ment was an important consider 
ation in order to gain national 
distribution in a definite period 
_ As I have said there was noth- 
ing tricky or spectacular about 
the way the job was done, unless, 
perhaps, one would call the adver- 
tising spectacular. At least it was 
individual and unusual. It had 
to be powerful and convincing in 
order to break down the preju- 
dice against carbon removers 
which existed, not only in th: 
minds of dealers, but of the 
general public as well, and it was 
found necessary to use large 
space in all mediums and each ad- 
vertisement had to “pack a wal- 
lop.” 
COPY GETS PERSONALITY FLAVOR 


Boyce came out into the open 
and in no uncertain terms gave 
his opinion as an automobile man 
that Boyce-ite was the best ever 
and would do all that was claimed 
for it. 

The first advertisement an- 
nouncing the appearance of the 
pfoduct made the following state- 
ment: “I have spent my business 
life in the automotive field. 1 
have devoted years of intensive 
study to internal combustion 
motors. I have seen too many 
products fail which at first glance 
seemed meritorious, to base my 


judgment on first impressions. 
Frankly, I am _ very skeptical 
about all new products. That is 


why, when the inventor of this 
super-fuel ingredient came to me 
and said, ‘Mr. Boyce, I have it 
—the one thing necessary to mak« 
gasoline a perfect fuel!’ I said 
‘It sounds fine—but—’ You are 
not interested in what I said. 
This is what I did.” The copy 
then explains the experiments 
which were made to determin 
the value of the product. The 
advertisement claims that th: 
(Continued on page 17) 
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T «. to measure market fertility for fall 
Use his sales effort. Building activity indi- 


Standard cates both the growth and stability 


of business. 





In value of new 
building permits 
during the first half 
of 1924 Milwaukee 
ranks tenth among 
all cities in the 


United States—17% 


gain over last year. 








Read by more Milwaukee and The Milwaukee 


Wisconsin people than any 


other publication in the world. FIRST- by Merit 
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“Buy It by.. 






F THE manufacturer 
who has a good prod- 
- uct to sell could gather a 
million able-to-buy people 
before him and present 
the merits of his product 
to them, the result would 
be sales. 


Circulation is Power! 


“BUY IT BY THE MILLION” 








Chicago Herald | : 


NEW YORK: 1819 Broadway’ 
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the Million” 


[IKEWISE, any manu- 

facturer of a standard 
product who places his 
advertising before the 
Over-a-Million Sunday 
audience of the Chicago 
Herald and Examiner 
finds his sales chart show- 
ing a definite upward 
trend. 





ij;j;and Examiner 


SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bidg. 
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Why “Sign Off” 


for the Summer? 


If you don’t Ao/d your radio trade through 
the summer, it will be doubly hard and ex- 
pensive to increase it next fall. And the 
“summer trade” is worth cultivating on its 
own account. 


There are more “fans” than ever before— 
and they are now more experienced and 
better equipped. They are in the market for 
new and effective devices and hook-ups. 
They are no longer afraid of “static,” nor 


of trying out portable sets. 


In the great Chicago market the majority 
ot fans look to The Daily News for authori- 
tative information and guidance as to the 
“latest in radio”—and for buying informa- 
tion and guidance as well. 


As the only newspaper in Chicago owning 
and operating its own radio broadcasting 
station —WM AQ—The Daily News main- 
tains an intimate newspaper contact with fans 
not held by any other Chicago newspaper. 


For good business this summer and better 
business next fall advertise in 


The Chicago Daily News 


First in Chicago 
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product will remove carbon and 
to back up this claim a guaran- 
tee is given which reads as fol- 
lows: “Go to any garage, auto- 
mobile or accessory store or gas 
station in your city, buy two or 
more cartons of Boyce-ite (it 
costs you only one dollar a car- 
ton); use according to direc- 
tions, and if you are not satisfied 
that what I have told you is an 
absolute fact take your car to 
your regular garage, have your 
motor examined by an expert, 
and if your trouble is due to 
carbon, have that carbon burned 
out and send me the bill.” 

These statements were signed 
by Mr. Boyce. 

Shortly after the product had 
been placed upon the market it 
was learned by the company 
that certain unscrupulous dealers 
were filling empty Boyce-ite cans 
with kerosene and selling it for 
Boyce-Ite. They did this after 


their stock of the article had run 
out. The company then published 
a full-page advertisement entitled 


“Warning,” and the public was 
told that “I have already found 
that unscrupulous dealers are 
trading on the popularity of 
Boyce-ite. I want to warn you 
and every motorist in this vicinity 
against buying inferior substi- 
tutes that pit your cylinders or 
affect lubrication.” 

Later it was learned that some 
people were saying that Boyce- 
ite would injure the engine. As 
soon as this was discovered, the 
company published another full- 
page. advertisement for the pur- 
pose of putting a stop to such 
talk. The caption of this adver- 
tisement said, “$5,000 reward to 
nail a malicious lie.’ And the 
copy signed by Mr. Boyce went 
on to say that, “Word has 
reached me indirectly that cer- 
tain persons in this vicinity are 
spreading a malicious lie about 
concentrated Boyce-ite. I don’t 
know whether this is wilful slan- 
der or just plain stupidity. I 
imagine it is the latter. Every 
new product, no matter how great 
its merits, is sneered at by a 
few people whose dense ignor- 
ance only lightning can _pene- 
trate. These persons, whoever 
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they are, have demonstrated their 
low degree of mentality in the 
case of concentrated Boyce-ite, 
by the statements they have 
broadcast. Frankly, it is only be- 
cause the reports which they have 
spread are a direct reflection on 
my own veracity that I am pub- 
lishing this statement. These 
people have said that concen- 
trated Boyce-ite has pitted the 
surfaces and affected the lubrica- 
tion of certain automobile motors 
‘that they know of. Now, 
have repeatedly said that con- 
centrated Boyce-ite is absolutely 
harmless—that, being an oil, it 
positively cannot injure metal 
surfaces. That is why, to nail 
once and for all, the stupid lie 
that has been spread about this 
product to which I have given 
my name, I am offering a reward 
of $5,000 to any person or per- 
sons who can prove to me that 
concentrated Boyce-ite has at 
any time damaged the metal of 
any motor of any kind, anywhere. 
I am offering this reward in 
earnest of my good faith and be- 
cause I feel that this type of false- 
hood reflects not only on me, but 
on my friends the dealers in this 
vicinity who sell concentrated 
Boyce-ite and who have recom- 
mended it to their customers be- 
cause they know that it does all 
that I have said for it, and that, 
used continuously, concentrated 
Boyce-ite never fails.’ 

The product is now being adver- 
tised in a number of national 
consumer publications as well as 
in leading newspapers throughout 
the country and in outdoor loca- 
tions. 


SELLING TREATED GASOLINE 


The latest. development of 
the product is Boyce- ite treated 
gasoline. Boyce-ite is being made 
in a much more highly concen- 
trated form for this purpose. In 
this form it is a blue-green color 
and its addition to gasoline colors 
the gasoline a light blue-green. 
This gives Boyce-ite treated gaso- 
line a_ distinctive color mark. 
Arrangements have been made 
with pump manufacturers for 
specially decorated visible pumps 
for the purpose of distributing 
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Boyce-ite Gas. The color scheme 
is black, red and canary yellow. 
Each pump carries a shield which 
bears the company’s guarantee 
signed by Mr. Boyce. This color 
scheme has been adopted for all 
the containers, including drums, 
tank wagons and tank cars. 
The idea of Boyce-ite treated 
gasoline is now being merchan- 
dised to all independent stations 
throughout the country and is 
being advertised to the trade and 
to the consumer. 


Cal J. McCarthy, Director, 
Ruthrauff & Ryan 


Cal J. McCarthy, an account execu- 
tive of Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, with which he 
has been associated since early in 1922, 
has been elected a director of that cor- 
poration. Mr. McCarthy has_ been 
identified with advertising work for the 
last twenty years. Before joining Ruth- 
rauff & Ryan he was Eastern manager 
of the W. D. Boyce Company, Chicago, 
publisher of the Chicago Ledger and 
other papers. . 


Charles R. Wiers Leaving 
De Long Company 


Charles R. Weirs, with the DeLong 
Hook & Eye Company, Philadelphia, as 
vice-president in charge of sales for 
the past five years, has resigned to join 
the National Shawmut Bank of Boston, 
in an executive capacity, on August 4. 

For sixteen years prior to his as- 
sociation with the DeLong Company he 
was chief correspondent of the Larkin 
Company, Buffalo. He is the American 
vice-president of the Direct Mail Ad- 
vertising Association at the present time. 


Charles Piez Heads Link-Belt 


Company 

The Link-Belt Company of Chicago 
has created an executive committee of 
four consisting of Charles Piez, chair- 
man; Alfred Kauffman, of Indianapolis; 
Thomas B. Marston, of Chicago, and 
Staunton B. Peck, of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Piez, president of the company 
for eighteen years, was elected chair- 
man of the board with full executive 
control, Mr. Kauffman, second vice- 
president, was elected president. 


Blaw-Knox Company Appoints 
Campbell-Ewald 


The Blaw-Knox Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., producer of standard steel build- 
ings and steel towers for high-tension 
electric power transmission, has ap- 
pointed the Campbell-Ewald Company, 
Detroit advertising agency, to direct the 
advertising of its standard steel build- 
ings. National publications and direct 
mail will be used. 
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Six Wheel Company Appoints 
N. W. Ayer 


The Six Wheel Company, manufac. 
turer of motor coaches and trucks, a 
subsidiary of the American Motor Body 
Corporation, of Philadelphia, has placed 
its advertising account with N. W. Aver 


on. 
Charles M. Schwab is chairman of 
the board of directors of both the Six 
Wheel Company and the American 
Motor Body Corporation. 


National Campaign for Com- 


bination Radio and Phonograph 

The Adler Manufacturing Company, 
Louisville, Ky., has placed its advertis- 
ing account with the Charles W. Hoyt 
Company, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. A national advertising ca 
paign starting in September and using 
both magazines and newspapers is 
planned on a combination phonograph 
and radio receiving set. 





Hayes Company Account for 
MacManus 


The Hayes Manufacturing Company, 
Detroit, maker of automobile body stamp- 
ings and other sheet metal products, has 

laced its advertising account with 

acManus Incorporated, Detroit ad- 
vertising agency. The Hayes company 
recently added an automobile luggage 
trunk for Fords and other small cars, 
to its list of products. 


Has Empire Oil & Grease 


Account 

The Empire Oil & Grease Company, 
Oil City, Pa., refiner and marketer of 
petroleum products, has placed its ad- 
vertising account with The S. M. Masse 
Company, Cleveland advertising agency 
Newspapers, business papers and direct 
mail advertising will be used. 


Ohio Newspapers Appoint 
I. A. Klein 

The Portsmouth, Ohio, Times, the 
Portsmouth Sun, and the Ironton, Ohio, 
rontonian, have appointed I. A. Klein. 
publishers’ representative, New York, as 
their advertising representative for the 
United States and Canada. The ap 
pointments become effective August | 


National Advertisers Will 
Meet at Atlantic City 


_ The Association of National Adver 
tisers, Inc., will hold its annual meeting 
at Atlantic City, N. J., in The 
a aaa Hotel, on November 17, 18 
an ; } 


Joins J. A. Snyder Agency 

M. L. Mathews, formerly president 
of R. A, Mathews Advertising Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, has joined the J. A. Sny- 
der Company, Chicago advertising 
agency, 
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A Case Where Quality Newspaper 
Advertising Might Be Applied 


Son.e Considerations Regarding Large and Small Space Used in Selling 
Clothing at Retail 


HirsH-WIickwirE CoMPANy 
HICAGO 
Edior of Printers’ Ink: 

Have you any figures to show where 
a number of clothing dealers in a town 
conducted sales by the use of large 
space running about three or four 
columns by depth of paper, in contrast 
with one dealer who advertised with 
the use of half the space and yet ac- 
complished as good results in volume 
of sales as the other dealers? 

Our merchandise being in a class by 
itself as regards quality of workmanship, 
and consequent higher cost, necessarily 
appeals to or rather is within the paying 
ability of a smaller percentage of men 
than the general lines. The business 
possibilities being less, we should like to 
have our dealer feel satisfied to run his 
sale copy in space approximating a 
proportionate relationship. Yet he can- 
not be moved from the idea that because 
the other fellows use big space, he must, 
too. It is a matter of some concern to 
us, aside from the question of logic in 
that we must carry most of the bag and 
his advertising is too high in comparison 
with his volume of sales. 

lf you have any figures on record 
where, under similar conditions, a dealer 
is advertising sales individually in 
smaller space than his competitors and 
yet satisfactorily cleaning up his stock, 
we would appreciate such information. 

Hirsu-WIckwirE COMPANY 
G. E. Snyper. 


T= are so many consider- 
ations entering into news- 
paper advertising that it has been 
next to impossible to get, with 
any degree of accuracy, figures 
showing the comparative value of 
large and small advertising space 
of the kind asked about by the 
Hirsh-Wickwire Company. 

It stands to reason, though, 
that if small space would sell as 
much merchandise as large space, 
page advertisements and double- 


spreads would be few indeed. 
Large retail stores are keen 
users of advertising. They have 
studied, observed and experi- 


mented until they have got it 
down to a fine point. .They know 
just about what is going to hap- 
pen under certain circumstances 
and with certain sizes and kinds 
of advertising. But they would 
have a difficult time indeed in 
showing in dollars and cents ex- 
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actly what one advertisement did. 
They might know it to their own 
complete satisfaction, but proving 
it is quite another thing. 

There is no set rule as to what 
large space or small space can 
do for stores in general, because 
stores are so widely different. 
Take the reiail situation in any 
metropolitan centre, Chicago per- 
haps. Marshall Field & Company 
might come out in a newpaper 
one day with a two-column ad- 
vertisement, while one of the so- 
called cheap department stores 
might use two pages to tell its 
message. So far as the casual 
reader would be able to dis- 
tinguish there might be little 
apparent difference in the mer- 
chandise offerings. Yet Field’s 
advertisement probably would pull 
much more business than the 
other, the difference being in the 
relative reputations of the stores, 
past performance, popular good- 
will and other things. Thus the 
returns would not at all prove 
that a small advertisement is 
better than a large one or vice 
versa. 

The advertiser, as Mr. Snyder 
properly points out, must watch 
out for two things. He must 
make a showing that will enable 
him at least to compare favorably 
with competition. He also must 
keep his expenditure down to a 
certain percentage of sales, or 
else it is going to cost him too 
much to produce business. If he 
is selling Hirsh-Wickwire cloth- 
ing he necessarily is advertising 
to rather a limited clientele, be- 
cause the clothing is above the 
standard of many men. It is no 
reflection on advertising therefore 
to conclude that using large space 
might represent too large an out- 
lay, considering the .possible 
volume of. sales to be attained. 

It is possible to spend for the 
advertising of a certain individual 
item or classification of merchan- 
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dise more than the probable sales 
results will justify. This is not 
the rule. Many advertisers fall 
short in the other direction. But, 
theoretically at least, it can be 
done. 

What, then, is the Hirsh-Wick- 
wire retailer going to do when he 
sees his competitor up the street 
coming out with a much larger 
advertisement for an opposing 
line of clothing than he feels jus- 
tified in carrying? It seems to 
us that here is a case where 
quality could be utilized to take 
the place of a part of the quan- 
tity. This is a principle utilized 
by the J. L. Hudson Company, a 
Detroit department store. Joseph 
B. Mills, publicity manager of the 
Hudson store, told a meeting of 
newspaper advertising managers 
in Columbus, Ohio, recently that a 
small advertisement which his 
store ran during May of this 
year pulled more business than 
one double the size it ran in May 
a year ago. The selling condi- 
tions he said were identical — 
goods, prices, weather and popu- 
lar buying power being the same. 
The difference he laid to the qual- 
ity of the smaller advertisement. It 
was written with the greatest care 
and exceptional attention was 
given to illustrations, typography 
and general display. 

Is the result of Mr. Mills’ ex- 
periment to be taken as proving 
that advertising in small space is 
the best kind? Not at all. Rather, 
it is a victory for good adver- 
tising. 

Right here seems to be the 
answer. If a business is limited 
to a certain expenditure for its 
advertising and feels handicapped 
because its competitor uses double 
its space, then what it should try 
to do is to increase the quality of 
its presentation to a point where 
the purchasing power of its adver- 
tising dollar shall be doubled.— 
[Ed, Printers’ INK. 





Pierce’s Farm Weeklies 
Transfer P. J. Connell 


Paul J. Connell has heen appointed 
Eastern manager of Pierce’s Farm 
Weeklies at New York. He was for- 
merly with the headquarters offices of 
this organization at Des Moines, Iowa. 


July 31, 1924 
L. E. Crandall Joins Wickwire 


Spencer 


L. E. Crandall, who recently resigned 
as vice-president of the Winchester- 
Simmons Company, New Haven, Couin., 
in charge of sales, merchandising and 
distribution, has joined the Wickwire 
Spencer Steel Corporation, New York, 
wire and wire products. His work with 
the Wickwire Spencer corporation wll 
be along the same lines as with the Win- 
chester-Simmons Company. 


Shredded Wheat Has New 
Sales Manager 


Proctor Carr has been appointed 
general sales manager of the Shredded 
Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, suc- 
ceeding H. G. Flint, who resigned some 
time ago. 

Mr. Carr was formerly vice-president 
and general sales manager of the 
United States Hame Company and, fol- 
lowing that, secretary of the Main 
Street Association, both of Buffalo. 


F. J. Semple with 
Henry Disston & Sons 


Frank J. Semple has been appointed 
sales manager of the hardware division 
of Henr isston & Sons, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Disston tools. Mr. Semple, for 
more than thirty years, was associated 
with the Simmons Hardware Company, 
St. Louis, as salesman, sales manager, 
and later as vice-president and managing 
director of that company’s Philadelphia 
office. 


E. W. Meese Heads De Laval 
Separator 


Edwin W. Meese, formerly vice-presi- 
dent and general sales manager of the 
Roderick Lean Manufacturing Company, 
Mansfield, Ohio, has been elected 
president of the De Laval Separator 
Company, New York, cream separators, 
milking machines, etc. He had been as- 
sociated with the Roderick Lean com- 
pany for about twenty years. 


Los Angeles Office for Fenner 
Manufacturing Company 


The Fenner Manufacturing Company, 
Portland, Oreg., has opened an office at 
Los Angeles, Calif. J. H. Fenner, 
president of the company, is in charge. 
A newspaper campaign is being made 
in Los Angeles territory as a part of 
the company’s marketing program on 
its Fenner Factory-Cut Houses. 














Paint Account for 
Richard A. Foley 


The George D. Wetherill Company, 
Inc., Philadelphia, manufacturer of white 
lead and paint, has placed its advertising 
account with The Richard A. Foley Ad 
vertising Agency, Inc., of the same city. 
A national advertising campaign has been 
started. 
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What the Man from Seattle 
says about 


Philadelphia 


Bernard Drummond, a retired real estate. broker, of 
Seattle, Washington, paid Philadelphia a visit on his vaca- 
tion and said: 


“Every city envies Philadelphia’s reputation as a city of 
homes. When it becomes cheaper to buy or build than 
pay rent, a city grows, shakes off its transient population 
problem and gains a lot of good citizens. A rent-payer 
isa nomad. Patriotism flourishes among people who own 
their own homes.” 


Most of the half a million homes in Philadelphia and 
vicinity are owned by their occupants. This means that 
these families are gilt-edge prospects for national adver- 
tisers and also explains why so many national advertisers 
are getting such profitable results from the paper that 
goes daily into nearly every Philadelphia home. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum ‘impression at one cost by concentrating 
in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Ebening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 






Net paid circulation for six months end- 
ing March 31, 1924— 


512,445 oi 


The circulation of The Philadelphia 
Bulletin is one of the largest in the 
United States. 

New York—814 Park-Lexington Building (46th & Park Ave.) 
Chicago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Boulevard 
Detroit—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 117 Lafayette Boulevard 
San Francisco—Harry J. Wittschen, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market St. 






« In . 
Philadelphia ¥ 
| nearly everybody 





(Copyright 1924—Bulletin Company) 
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The average netp 


For the first six months of this yeas 
paid sale for the first six months ps! 


1924 
January .... 1,298,505 
February ... 1,542,848 
Maren ..... 1,589,748 
Me... 3 ss 1,618, 604 
Sida 6m 1,706,095 
OS ee 1,564,729 


Giving an averagpor 


1,55# 


The print order fgct 


1,90 


MEMB§ B. 
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etpaid sale of 
[rue Story 


veags compared with the average net 
hs qpst year. These figures are correct: 


1928 INCREASE 
05 490,291 808, 214 
43 543,984 998, 864 
4g | 619,819 969,929 
04 9 641,835 977,269 
95 | 645,538 1,060,557 
99 | 653,038 911,691 


sragonthly net paid sale of 
14-2 I 
r f@ctober, 1924 issue 


WOOO 


OM BRB. C. 




















ord. 2nd. 
Paper | Paper 
ADVERTISING 


The Times- Dravene printed 
over 46% of the Total Ad- 
vertising eas by the three 
New Orleans papers during 
the first half of 1924. 


Times-Picayune 


3rd. / 2nd. 
Pa 

DISPLAY 

ADVERTISING 


The Times- Pieeyene printed 
over 40% of the total Local 
ae Advertising — 
the three New Orlea 
pavers. during the first halt 


Times-Picayune 


2nd. 

Paper 
NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING 


The Times-Picayune igo 
over 52% of the total 

tional Advertising b. By by 
the three New Orleans pa- 
on 2 ne the first half 
o 


Times-Picayune 


2nd. 
ee 7, 


aveurams 


The Times- Papevges. otes 
over 64% of the t Class 
fied Advertising printed . 
the three New Orleans pa- 
pers during the first half 
of 1924, 
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in Total Advertising 

in Local Display Advertising 
in National Advertising 

in Classified Advertising 


Advertising 
Lineage Record for 
First Half of 1924 


The first six months of 1924 again 
demonstrated the undisputed leadership 
of The Times-Picayune in the New 
Orleans advertising field. 


During this period, as shown by the 
graphs on the left, The Times-Picayune 
maintained its dominance in total lineage 
and in the three major divisions of adver- 
tising. In two of these major divisions, 
national advertising and classified adver- 
tising, The Times-Picayune’s lineage was 
greater than that of the other New 
Orleans papers combined. 


The Times-Picayune led in 31 out of 37 
standard classifications of advertising, 
while the other two papers evenly divided 
the remaining six. 

Discriminating space-buyers know that 
in New Orleans 

One medium—one cost—will sell it! 

Note: The Times-Picayune ig published seven mornings @ 


week. The other New Orleans papers are published evenings anid 
Sundays. 


‘She Gimes- Picayune 
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“You and de Audience All Mixed 
Up Togedder” 


Some Pointers from Sam Bernard and George M. Cohan That Will 
Help an Advertiser Handle His Reading Audiences 


By Lawton Mackall 


GAYS Sam Bernard (whose ac- 
cent does not come off with 
his makeup) : “De audience makes 
de show. You got to haf deir 
pulse. If you feel dem dying on 
you, you got to svitch quick to 
someting else.” 

Advertisers may well envy the 
advantage an ac- 
tor possesses in 


de joke in deir own minds. 
Nefer say de point; lead right up 
to de very point, and den— 
(gesture) let dem tell it to dem- 
selves. Dat makes you and de 
audience all mixed up togedder; 
vich iss vat should be.” 

The art of getting “all mixed 
up togedder” is _ 
invaluable in the 





being able to get 
immediate reac- 
tions. In mer- 
chandising cam- 
paigns it is not 
so easy to “svitch 
quick to some-. 
ting else.” One 
must be on the 
right track from 
the start. Other- 
wise a lot of 
money and effort 
are wasted before 
a- change can be 
made. One’s 


Read 


until they 
points. 





Here’s a helpful idea on 
testing copy that is drawn 
from the stage rehearsal. 
aloud an_ untried 
piece of copy three times. 
Then ask the person to 
whom you read it to repeat 
back to you what he remem- 
bered of it. Nine chances out 
of ten the words that didn’t 
stick in his mind could be 
omitted as mere clutterers. 
Sales points aren’t good copy 
are audience 


advertising pro- 
fession. More 
and more one 
sees copy that 
talks with the 
prospect instead 
of at him. In- 
deed, if there 
lingers any doubt 
that the day of 
talking at people 
and down to peo- 
ple is dead and 
gone, one has 
but to consider 
the futility of the 








audience, - sense 
must play its 
part at the planning stage. After 
that only minor modifications are 
practicable. But these late in- 
spirations, subsequent to the initial 
try-out, may pep up the appeal 
and make the campaign seem less 
coldly laid out. Keen sensitive- 
ness to “the way things are going” 
gives hunches worth adopting. 
To quote Mr. Bernard. again: 
“De audience iss like a tonic, a 
drug. It makes you feel vat you 
should say. _Dere vass a scene in 
‘\s You Were’ where dot slick 
icller dot vass supposed to be my 
rival, comes on mit a bik bokay 
of roses for Miss Bordoni. Vun 
night ven he did dat I says to him 
threatening-like, ‘Ve'll haf no 
expense at all—you’ve brought 
your own flowers.’ De audience 


laughed, so after dat I said de 
line at efery performance. Dey 
liked it because I left dem to finish 


oratory at the 
recent Demo- 
cratic Convention. Yes, pompous, 
perspiring perorations are passé. 
The only stir now created by 
forensic fury is that of restlessly 
shuffling feet. Sonorous sentences 
that reverberate emptily like beer 
kegs, roll in vain. Evolution has 
got past the harang-utang. 

The “audience” gets no kick out 
of an essay on “Solidarity” telling 
how the directors of some cor- 
poration sit up nights to meditate 
on their ideals of steadfastness. 
Rather, the way to interest a busi- 
ness man in a bank is to drama- 
tise specific phases of the bank’s 
activity—show him definite ways 
in which it could be of service to 
him. Which is just what the 
Equitable Trust Company of New 
York is doing in its current 
series. Its advertisements talk 
not about wonderful “us,” but 
about “you” being benefited and 
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also profited by helpful “us.” 

“Lead right up to de point, and 
den—let dem tell it to dem- 
selves.” It takes a master to do 
that trick. If expertly put over, 
it is more effective than it would 
be if the point were swatted with 
the sledge-hammer of — obvious- 
ness. 

Many well-planned advertising 
illustrations lead right up to the 
point so that the beholder’s mind 
“does the rest” whether he read 
the text or not. Recent back 
covers for Lucky Strike ciga- 
rettes employ this principle splen- 
didly. One of these shows the 
unassuming little package of 
cigarettes framed by a beautiful 
and elaborate Florentine design 
bespeaking discriminating sump- 
tuousness. Still further to convey 
the suggestion of aristocracy, 
there is in an oval a vigorous sil- 
houette of a Londonish-looking 
man who carries an air of dis- 
tinction even in the dark. The 
implication of the frame-design 
and of the swanky smoker is so 
clear that the message of the copy 
is almost superfluous. 

To present to the view an in- 
expensive article amid gorgeous 
surroundings is no new device, 
but it is seldom worked as con- 
vincingly as in this case. Too 
often the intended “splendor” is 
itself merely garish bad taste 
gone wild, or else it makes the 
humble object look crude or silly 
by comparison. But in this Lucky 
Strike illustration there is a sense 
of harmony due to the fact that 
the ornate Renaissance embel- 
lishment, however foreign to 
Virginia tobacco it might seem, is 
worked out in green, gold, and 
red — colors borrowed from the 
package. Furthermore the idea 
of the advertisement is plausible; 
readers know that many persons 
of affluence and culture do smoke 
Luckies by preference. In other 
words the point is one which the 
reader-audience are quite willing 
to tell themselves. 

But some advertisements pur- 
porting to glorify the inexpensive 
are so preposterous that one balks 
at them—advertisements showing 
(if I may exaggerate a bit) a 
picture of the Parthenon along- 
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side a picture of Binks’s Mange 
Soap, with the assertion that each 
stands for perfection. An 
audience-sense should warn any- 
one that such advertisements get 
across only as comedy. Indeed 
one notes many examples of un- 
conscious humor in advertising, 
due to the fact that manufacturers 
and sales managers may become 
so obsessed with the importance 
of their product—be it stove 
polish or ice-cream freezers—that 
they seem to forget that the pub- 
lic is not necessarily thrilled at 
the solemn mention of these 
wares. They should learn from 
the theatre that audiences are 
ready and waiting to be interested 
in anything under the sun, pro- 
vided that thing is presented to 
them in a way that appeals, in a 
way that “hits them where they 
live.” 

An inept actor is a_ valuable 
object lesson. He may have 
conned his part thoroughly, have 
every word of his story on the 
tip of his tongue. But he doesn’t 
make it real and vital to the 
folks in front of him. What if 
the playwright’s product is a 
good product, the ranting, bung- 
ling actor can’t sell it because he 
isn’t in tune with the thoughts 
and feelings of his audience. 


GEORGE M. COHAN’S PHILOSOPHY 


George M. Cohan declares that 
there are three parties to every 
conversation between two persons 
on the stage. Actor A speaks as 
though to Actor B. In reality his 
line goes to the audience first; 
then to B. And B’s retort goes 
first to the audience; then to A. 


The listening actor must give 
the audience time to “register” 
before he “registers.” If a sur- 


prise is sprung by one character, 
the audience must get it before 
the other characters do; other- 
wise the effect will be muffed. 
This keeps the audience constantly 
“up with the game.” 

If all advertisers were observ- 
ant theatregoers there would be 
few lame or long-winded adver- 
tisements. They* would be quick 
to detect the fancy phrase which 
looks foxy on paper, but which 
does not ring true when delivered 
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They would get into 


viva voce, 
the habit of reading their copy 
aloud to make sure that every 
word of the story got across. 
Edwin Nicander says that in 
studying a part in a new play 
certain phrases will prove espe- 


cially hard to memorize. They 
somehow don’t stick. When the 
play is put into rehearsal these 
are almost invariably the lines 
that get cut. They were difficult 
to remember because they didn’t 
really belong. 

It would be an interesting ex- 
periment to read aloud an un- 
tried piece of copy three times, 
and then ask the person to whom 
you read it to repeat back to you 
what he remembered of it. Nine 
chances out of ten the words that 
didn’t stick in his mind could be 
omitted as mere clutterers. Sales 
points aren’t good copy until they 
are audience points. 

It takes many words to be 
argumentative, and few to be 
dramatic. And who cares to en- 
dure a cool discourse about some 
commodity ? 

Any sales story can be drama- 
tized. A good automobile adver- 
tisement dramatizes the pleasure 
of riding in a satisfactory car— 
or it may dramatizé speed, or 
elegance, or moderateness of 
Price, or nifty novelty. The cur- 
rent ' Fisher Bodies campaign 
dramatizes swelldom in a way 
that is audaciously indirect. This 
series, giving not a single glimpse 
of an automobile, puts the in- 
ference up to the audience. The 
principle, “Make them tell it to 
themselves” is carried to the ex- 
treme. Highly flattering to the 
intelligence of the reader. Pre- 
sumably the sort of people who 
could pay for special bodies have 
brains enough to imagine what 
the pictures omit but imply. 
Some few may muff them. It is 


a noble demonstration, command- . 


ing admiration for its romantic 
boldness. 

The ideal way of staging your 
story for the benefit of the gilt- 
edge prospect is to treat him as 
though he were a monarch out 
deer-hunting, Let him smoke his 
cigar in the shade while you and 
your attendants round up the 
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game. When the quarry is 
hemmed in within, say, ten feet 
of the monarch and held till the 
royal attention is attracted, you 
announce with a bow: 

“Your Majesty, I have the 
honor to present a stag. May 
it please your honor to plug 
him ?’ 

Such is the manner in which 
King Prospect likes to bag an 
idea. Don’t expect him to bea: 
the bushes. And don’t, on th 
other hand, hope to tempt him 
with a stag stuffed with sawdust. 

When he goes fishing, bait his 
hook for him and put the fish 
on it. But don’t have the fish al- 
ready mounted on a board. 

It has to be live game but 
easy. 

At a successful show every 
spectator is King. It is the art 
of the theatre to make him so 
It is the art of advertising to do 
likewise. And advertising men 
can study audience reactions more 
conveniently and more profitably 
. a mane than anywhere 
else. 





Republican Party Appoints 
Advertising Agencies 


The Republican National Committe: 
informs Printers’ Ink that the general 
magazine, newspaper and farm-paper ad 
vertising for the 1924 Presidential Cam 
paign will be placed by W. L. Brann, 


Inc., and , Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc., both of New York, and the re 
ligious press advertising will be placed 


by the Gardner Advertising Company, of 
St. Louis. 





Todd Barton with “Popular 
Finance” 


Todd Barton has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of Popular Finance 
New York. He was until recently with 
the Class Journal Company, also of that 
city. He was at one time with the 
Scientific American and the Review of 
Reviews and has since been associated 
with The Harry Porter Company, Dono 
van & Armstrong, and The Corman 
Company, advertising agencies, 





New Account for 
J. R. Hamilton 


The Eagle-Wabash Corporation, Chi 
cago, makers of “Rembrandt” Lamps, 
has appointed the J. R. Hamilton Adver 
tising Agency, Chicago, to handle its 
advertising. Newspapers, trade pavers, 


and general magazines will be used. 
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FiVERY week day one copy 
of The Indianapolis News 
is distributed for practically 
every home in Indianapolis. 
More copies of The News are 
delivered to Indianapolis homes 
every week day than both other 
Indianapolis dailies combined. 
What more can you buy? 


The Indianapolis News 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Manager 


New York Office Chicago Office 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
110 East 42nd St. The Tower Bidg. 


First in advertising volume, because first in results 
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Advertisements, lik 
the compan 


Who introduced him? Who are his friends? 
What company does he keep? These are the 
questions every man and every woman asks 
and answers before admitting a stranger to 
the inner circle of the home. 


So, too, with merchandise. The confidence 
with which you welcome it, is determined in 
large measure by your regard for the news- 
paper that first brings it to your attention. 
This necessarily involves the consideration 


of the other advertisements commonly car- 
ried by the same newspaper. 


In Cincinnati a campaign of advertising in 
the Times-Star is the “Open Sesame” to the 
worthwhile market. The Times-Star is the 
home paper of a well-to-do and highly dis- 
criminating market of 600,000 people. It is 
their paper, owned and edited by their fellow 
Cincinnatians whose interests are identical 
with their own. Editorially the Times-Star 
crystallizes the sentiment of the community 
of which it is so significant a factor. 


CINCINNAT 


CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher C. H. REMBOLD, Managé 
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The Times-Star goes daily into practically 
every literate, white, English-speaking 
household within the metropolitan area of 
“the most American of American Cities.” Its 
daily city circulation is approximately 28,000 
greater than that of its evening contempo- 
rary and more than 70,000 in excess of the 
leading morning newspaper. 


In display advertising the leadership of the 


Times-Star is even more pronounced. Last 
year it carried 4,481,358 lines more than the 
second afternoon paper in Cincinnati and 
2,192,708 in excess of the leading morning 
newspaper, including its 52 Sunday mag 
azine editions. The preponderance was 
equally overwhelming in national and in 
local display. It is even greater now than 
last year or at any other time in the six- 
teen consecutive years of its unchallenged 
supremacy. 


HIMES-STAR 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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The domain of any morning newspaper is 
not clipped short at the city limits, There is 
no high wall around the zone of the Terre 
Haute Star. 


The Wabash Valley Empire 


THE STAR field is the Wabash Valley Empire of six 
Indiana and six Illinois counties. Its population is 
350,000. From this rich territory THE STAR subscribers 
alone bring more than two and a quarter million dollars 
annually to the retail stores of Terre Haute. THE STAR 
leads in home coverage inside and outside’ of the city. 
With THE STAR help you can make this rich field yours. 
Let us send you complete market facts. 


THE 
TERRE HAUTE 
STAR 


Foreign Representatives 


Kelly-Smith Co. 
Marbridge Bldg., New York 
Lytton Blidg., Chicago 


R. J. Bidwell Co, 
742 Market St., San Francisco 
Times Bldg., Los Angeles 
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The Only Real Basis for Successful 
Sales Promotion 


That Basis Is Research; and It Is Research That Is Independent of Any 
Other Department of a Business 


By James True 


HE time has arrived, in the 

development of American in- 
dustry, when business research is 
more important than business and 
sales promotion, according to 
Irving S. Paull, who also recent- 
ly declared that the most vital 
problem confronting manufac- 
turers and advertisers is how to 
determine the basic economic facts 
of their distribution, as a mea- 
surement of their markets, and 
how to base their sales promo- 
tion and advertising on the 
solid foundation of known fac- 
tors. In other words, our most 
serious industrial problem is one 
of distribution, and it can be 
solved only through business re- 


search which should be conducted - 


independently from every phase 
of sales or business promotion. 

In support of this contention, 
Mr. Paull pointed out that the 
most necessary safeguard to pros- 
perity is the prevention of periods 
of depression in industry, and 
that experience has proved that 
no amount of sales promotion 
alone can prevent depressions, 
while enough progress has been 
made in this direction through 
business research to promise much 
for the future. 

His discussion of the subject 
was brought about by the publi- 
cation of an article, “The Line 
Between Sales Promotion and 
Sales Research,” in Printers’ 
Ink of June 26, last. This ar- 
tile was an answer to a letter 
from Henry Bruere, third vice- 
president of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, requesting a 
bibliography relative to the func- 
tions of promotion and research 
departments, and its first para- 
graph reads: 

“It would be impossible to make 
any definite comparison of the 
functions of the sales promotion 
department with those of the sales 


research department, based on the 
practices of leading manufactur- 
ers, due to the fact that no two 
companies follow the same plan.” 

In commenting on this state- 
ment, Mr. Paull said that it clear- 
ly indicated a condition that calls 
loudly for a better understanding 
of what business research really 
is and the important relation it 
bears to sales promotion. At this 
point, it should be recalled that he 
speaks with authority, for be- 
sides his extensive research work 
for the Government during the 
last twenty years, he has analyzed 
the markets and methods of 
American business concerns, a 
number of them the largest of 
their kind in the country, and 
many successful selling and ad- 
vertising campaigns have been 
based on the findings of his 
investigations. 

“The article also states,” he 
continued, “that in business or- 
ganizations where research is not 
extensive the work is usually car- 
ried on under the supervision of 
the sales manager, as a part of the 
work of the sales department, but 
that the ideal situatfon is to have 
the research work conducted by 
a separate department. That is 
correct; but from long experience 
I have found that the latter situ- 
ation is not only ideal, but abso- 
lutely indispensable, if the work 
of research is to be completely 
successful. 

“The research organization, 
whether it consists of one or two 
or fifty people, should not be en- 
tirely separate from other depart- 
ments, but completely removed 
from all prejudicial influences. 
The function of a research de- 
partment is to ascertain all facts 
that may possibly influence the 
activities and results of the vari- 
ous departments of a_ business, 
whether they are favorable or un- 
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favorable to sales promotion, and 
in many instances the facts that 
appear unfavorable to sales are 
eventually the most valuable to a 
business. 

“Usually the term, sales re- 
search is misleading, for the rea- 
son that it is impossible, in any 
analysis or investigation of mar- 
kets, to ascertain only those facts 
which will have a favorable ef- 
fect on selling, and when such a 
thing is attempted it leads to 
eventual dangers. In fact, the 
difficulties of combining business 
research and sales promotion are 
insurmountable in any concern, 
if both activities are properly 
conducted, because the practices 
necessary to the success of each 
differ so widely, and because they 
require entirely different view- 
points and methods of thought 
and analysis. 

“The successful sales manager 
has been trained to overcome with 
argument all unfavorable opin- 
ions in the minds of his customers. 
He has been schooled to consider 
and emphasize only those facts 
and opinions which will aid him 
and his sales force in making and 
increasing sales. Emotional re- 
actions, in some degree, influence 
the results of his work. Enthusi- 
asm, optimism, personality, pleas- 
ing characteristics and other hu- 
man elements play an important 
part in his success. 


UNBIASED ANALYSIS NEEDED 


“Accurate business research re- 
quires none of these elements. It 
has nothing to do with argument 
and opinion, emotional reaction, 
enthusiasm or any of the others. 
In research, the work of the ana- 
lyst is valuable only when it is 
entirely unprejudiced, and it is 
concerned with the ascertainment 
and study of facts. 

“Obviously, a research depart- 
-ment is responsible for informa- 
tion that will serve to correct mis- 
takes of the sales department and 
to offer better opportunities for 
more profitable selling. In many 
lines, the sales department may 
profit more than any other of a 
business from the results of re- 
search; but that is not a reason 
for its having jurisdiction over 
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the research department. [It 
would be just as logical to give 
the sales manager supervision of 
the financial, production, or any 
other department entirely unre- 
lated to his own. The work of 
the research department shouid be 
as indispensable to the sales de- 
partment as transportation ‘s to 
production ; but that is not a lo zical 
reason for placing one under the 
supervision of the other.” 

Mr. Paull then emphasized the 
necessity of business research be- 
fore new enterprises were oi gan- 
ized or sales policies formulated, 
and stressed the special need for 
research before the reorganiza- 
tion or expansion of a business 
was attempted. He related the ex- 
periences of several concerns and 
individuals, in which the risk or 
loss of millions of dollars was 
involved because of a lack of the 
knowledge of a few simple funda- 
mental facts. And perhaps the 
most typical of these was the ex- 
perience of a small factory in ex- 
panding into a large plant. 

The owners of the factory were 
fairly successful in manufactur- 
ing a patented device and selling 
it in a restricted territory. After 
several years of effort, a large 
manufacturer with a world-wide 
reputation and market endorsed 
the device, and said that it was 
particularly effective when used 
with his own machine. This, to 
the small factory owners, appeared 
to promise unusually favorable 
conditions for expansion and en- 
couraged them in their plan. 

They went to a nearby small 
city with a proposition to build a 
large factory, if three of the 
banks would underwrite the nec- 
essary issue of stock. The local 
Chamber of Commerce, other 
business organizations, merchants 
and banks were all favorably im- 
pressed. The endorsement of the 
large manufacturer was encour- 
aging, the small factory had been 
fairly successful, undoubtedly a 
very large potential market exist- 
ed for the device, profits were 
generous, known competition was 
nominal, and strictly from a sales 
promotion standpoint the proposi- 
tion looked exceptionally ¢ 
both as a profitable investment 
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URING the last ten years, Vogue 
has carried 1,275,000 lines of toilet 
goods advertising. 
In nine of these ten years, it has led all 
other magazines in the field—totalling 
175,000 lines more than its nearest com- 
petitor. 
In the first six months of 1924, Vogue 
already has a lead of 17,000 lines over 
its nearest competitor. 
Shrewd merchandisers know that Vogue 
readers are the best-groomed women in 


. the world. 


This is one of the 16 classi- 
fications in which Vogue leads 
all other women’s magazines 


VOGUE 


of the Condé Nast Group 
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and as a real benefit to the city. 

“Only one of the three banks 
concerned,” Mr. Paull explained, 
“went to the trouble and slight 
expense to analyze the proposi- 
tion. The necessary research was 
limited because it required only 
a few days to determine three or 
four simple facts that made suc- 
cess impossible on the proposed 
plan. The promoters, because of 
the endorsement, contended that 
the large manufacturer’s agents 
throughout the country would 
constitute an immediate channel 
for national distribution; but the 
investigation promptly revealed 
that existing contracts between 
the manufacturer and every one 
of his retail agents, as well. as 
the fixed policy of the business, 
would prevent the agents from 
handling the device, and this was 
confirmed by the manufacturer. 
It was also found that competi- 
tion would be very much more 
active than anticipated in several 
large and important territories. 

“The research led to an analysis 
of the manufacturing facilities of 
the city which indicated that the 
pfoposed large factory would be 
unnecessary for several years. 
There were two wood working 
plants in the town that were pro- 
ducing far below their capacity 
and two idle foundries that were 
capable of turning out a very 
large volume of all the parts re- 
quired by the device. 


GOOD ADVICE 


“Basing his judgment on this 
information and_ several other 
facts, the president of the bank 
made the owners of the device a 
counter proposition. He tried to 
demonstrate to them that it would 
be necessary for them to spend a 
large part of their proposed capi- 
tal in advertising and sales pro- 
motion, since their merchandising 
was plainly their principal and 
most serious problem, and he then 
pointed out that they could do 
this by erecting an assembling 
plant and utilizing existing man- 
ufacturing facilities, a policy that 
would necessitate the expenditure 
of only about one-sixth the cost 
of the proposed factory. Then 
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he offered, if they would accept 
the proposition, to underwrite 
one-third of the stock issue an: to 
give the full weight of his in- 
fluence toward the success of the 
enterprise. 

“But this plan, resulting f-om 
the finding of a few simple facts, 
did not appeal to the owners, 
They turned down the proposition, 
went ahead with their promotion, 
and had little trouble in raising 
the money. However, not one of 
the expected favorable results 
materialized, and within a com- 
paratively very short time, both 
of the other banks concerned, to- 
gether with a large number of 
individual purchasers of stock in 
the- community, sustained an ag- 
gregate loss | of nearly a half mil- 
lion dollars.’ 

Next, Mr. Paull discussed the 
benefits from research when a 
business meets a crisis in its af- 
fairs, or is compelled to go 
through a period of stress. Fre- 
quently the entire sales organiza- 
tion of a concern is entirely baffled 
by an emergency of the kind, 
when its efforts are unsupported 
by a knowledge, of the basic eco- 
nomic facts of the business. 

The most interesting experience 
he related to illustrate the point 
was that of a small manufacturer 
in a Mid-Western, one-crop State. 
This manufacturer sold his entire 
production within the borders of 
his State, against the competition 
of two or three smaller concerns 
located in the territory and sev- 
eral others from other States. He 
had always considered his niain 
problem to be one of selling, and, 
by increasing his selling effort 
from year to year had gradually 
increased his business to a profit- 
able volume. 

Several years ago, the one crop 
on which the State depended com- 
pletely failed. The manufacturer 
was faced with the immediate loss 
of the greater part of his estab- 
lished market. He was greatly 
discouraged and realized that he 
must either accomplish the ap- 
parently impossible feat of estab- 
lishing new markets or reduce his 
sales force, lay off many work- 
ers and reduce expenses in every 
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‘THE trading center store is well stocked. Salesmen 

know it pays them to call regularly because they 
get good orders and plenty of them. The proprietor is 
prosperous and discounts his bills. Furthermore, the 
trading center where he does business is on the main 
line of a railroad with good train service. 


Trading Centers are the primary 
market of the United States— 
Cosmopolitan is a primary me- 
dium because its circulation is 
concentrated in these centers. 
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Big crops bring wealth 
to Oklahoma Farmers 
Wheat jumps $7,000,000 


in cash value 
in five days 





Since cutting began, the wheat market has climbed 
steadily, and today (July 18) Oklahoma’s esti- 
mated crop value to the. grower is $51,039,000, 
which is $7,155,000 more than it was five days ago, 
or $20,184,000 more than last year! 








With a bumper crop of 40,000,000 bushels of oats 
and barley, with exceptional yields of corn, rye, 
broom-corn and hay, with one of the largest fruit 
and potato outputs in years, with an expected cot- 
ton crop of 1,000,000 bales, and with ready mar- 
kets and good prices, the silver lining is making 
its appearance in clear and distinct relief to the 
farmers of Oklahoma. 


Little wonder then that Roger Babson predicts 
100% business conditions in Oklahoma this fall. 


Three-fourths of the wealthy Oklahoma rural mar- 
ket is reached influentially and economically by the 
State’s only farm paper, the Oklahoma Farmer- 


Stockman. 


ONE OF AMERICA’S GREAT FARM PAPERS 


Edgar T. Bell , Adv. Mor. 
THE OKLAHOMA apres ty! co. 
THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN~ HOMA CITY TIMES 


E.KATZ SPECIAL, ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York Chicago Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 
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yossible way for at least a year. 

In arriving at a decision he re- 
,\ized the need of information re- 

arding the fundamental economic 
acts of his business, and he es- 
tablished a small research depart- 
ment. With a few days of re- 
search he was convinced that the 
obviously discouraging conditions 
would cause all of his competi- 
tors greatly to curtail their sell- 
ing effort in his territory. This 
was slightly encouraging, and he 
then discovered that the total pur- 
chases of the product he manu- 
factured would be approximately 
ten times his volume of the last 
year, regardless of the crop fail- 
ure. In other words, the facts 
indicated that his territory would 
absorb this volume on the basis of 
money on deposit in the banks, 
and if the territory did not re- 
ceive a single dollar of outside 
revenue. 

Not only was this condition re- 
vealed, but the research also indi- 
cated where and when innumera- 
ble purchases of the product 
would be made. And with this 
knowledge in his possession the 
manufacturer retained the ser- 
vices of all of his salesmen and 
workers, increased his advertising 
expenditure, and went out ag- 
gressively after the business. 

The morale of the entire organ- 
ization was raised considerably 
when the salesmen and workers 
were assured that, regardless of 
apparent conditions, they were not 
to be laid off or have their earn- 
ings reduced. When all of the 
favorable facts were explained to 
the salesmen they were enthusi- 
astic, and during the next five 
months, from the first of August 
to the first of the year, the com- 
pany sold a volume that was 65 
per cent larger than that of the 
entire year before, which had been 
the best in its history. 

Mr. Paull also explained why 
research should be organized to 
take in all phases of a business, 
since a single fact disclosed might 
aifect several departments and 
change the entire business policy. 
He then related the experience of 
a manufacturer of certain manu- 
focturers’ supplies who, through 
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active sales promotion, had en- 
larged his territories to include 
the majority of the States, and 
had materially increased his vol- 
ume throughout a period of 
twenty years. 

The company, however, never 
had made a net annual profit to 
exceed four per cent. The re- 
search department was inaugurat- 
ed, not for the purpose of in- 
creasing sales, but to ascertain 
reasons for the meagre earnings. 

The first important facts dis- 
closed were hotly repudiated as 
impossible by the sales department, 
since they strongly indicated that 
all of the company’s profit had 
been made on goods delivered 
within a radius of about 400 miles 
of the factory. Later research 
substantiated this indication and 
showed that purchasers, on an av- 
erage, within this radius enjoyed 
an advantage of approximately 
3 per cent on _ transportation 
rates. 


NEW MARKETS NEAR HOME 


The company was in direct com- 
petition with about twelve com- 
panies, large and small, and with- 
in the industry it was generally 
recognized that the use of the 
product was confined to six or 
seven industries. The research 
work unexpectedly disclosed that 
at least nine other industries could 
make profitable use of the prod- 
uct, and that there were about 
6,000 prospective customers within 
the 400-mile radius. And the year 
following the establishment of the 
research work the company made 
a net profit of 34 per cent. 

“These experiences and _inci- 
dents,” Mr. Paull continued, “can 
be paralleled by anyone who has > 
had experience in research work. 
For some time the subject has 
been attracting the attention of 
innumerable manufacturers, and it 
is essential that the work be es- 
tablished properly and under the 
direction of people who fully 
understand its significance, if the 
entire industry of the country is 
soon to reap the substantial bene- 
fits that adequate business re- 
search assures. 

“We must have co-operation, 


















mutual understanding, and a 
similarity or uniformity of re- 
search methods within any indus- 
try if the benefits are to be gen- 
eral. There is not the slightest 
doubt that the benefits are de- 
cidedly worth striving for, and 
that any concern can not only in- 
sure. and increase its profits 
through proper research work, but 
also contribute to the general ad- 
vancement of industry as a whole. 

“The movement for a more 
widespread knowledge and under- 
standing of the basic facts and 
principles of distribution has 
made appreciable progress during 
the last few years. Now, any gen- 
eral attempt to confine and limit 
research to any one department 
of business would work inesti- 
mable harm. Business research 
includes a vast field and requires 
the study of innumerable geo- 
graphic, social, economic, racial 
and other factors.- And it cannot 
be effectively introduced into any 
business except by an organization 
acting independently from the in- 
fluence or dominance of any 
other.” 


How a “Fighting 
Brand” Helped an Ad- 
vertised Product 








Tue RupotpH Wor titTzer Co. 
CINCINNATI, July 23, 1924. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 
} é line with your reply * to Mr. 

Whittington, under the head- 
line: “Selling ‘Fighting Brands’ to 
Shield Famous Products,” I know 
a manufacturer who is successful- 
ly meeting the same problem— 
with perhaps an added complica- 
tion. 

This manufacturer makes ‘and 
sells direct to dealers a tire patch 
of very fine quality. A good 
trade name and a strong pro- 
gram of advertising and dealer- 
help service have built up a steady 
consumer demand for his product. 

He is selling dealers on the idea 
that a small margin on an article 
offering quick turnover is much 


more profitable than a long dis- 


*Printers’ Ink of July 17, page. 25. 
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count on goods which collect dust 
on the shelves. He is trying to 
convince dealers that, although his 
particular product costs the con- 
sumer more, and pays the dealer 
a smaller margin, its fine quality 
coupled with the strong backing 
of displays and outdoor advertis- 
ing, will make it far more prof- 
itable for them to handle. 

It is hard to make some deal 
ers see this, especially in the face 
of competition from low priced 
patches, not supported by adver- 
tising, but holding out, instead, th: 
lure of long discounts. 

In order to meet the situation 
the manufacturer now makes a 
“fighting brand” of good quality, 
labeling it so that there can be 
no possible connection between it 
and his “quality” patch. He dis- 
tributes it through a_ subsidiary 
company not known to be connect- 
ed with his organization. It is 
sold to dealers entirely by mail 
solicitation, depending for orders 
altogether on its low retail price 
and the appeal of long discounts. 
Not a nickel’s worth of advertis- 
ing or dealer co-operation is of- 
fered with this “fighting brand.” 

The wise manufacturer is 
achieving two results. First, he 
is making the road hard for his 
low price competitors. Second, he 
is teaching his dealers a lesson. 
For after buying the “fighting 
brand” and watching it move 
slowly from their shelves, while 
the higher-priced, advertised ar- 
ticle continues to sell steadily, the 
dealers soon learn the truth of 
the manufacturer’s argument about 
discounts and turnover. Stock- 
ing the “fighting brand” serves to 
increase their respect for the qual- 
ity patch. And this, of course, is 
what the manufacturer is after. 

THE RupotpH WouRrLITZER Co. 

J. Victor RicHARDSON. 


Poor Richard Club to Aid 


Philadelphia Celebration 
Because W._ Freeland . Kendrick, 
mayor of the city of Philadelphia, is 


very active in furthering the Sesqui- 
Centennial to be held at Philadelphia in 
26, and is looking to Poor 


Richard Club, of that city, to carry 
through the advertising program for that 
exposition, he has been elected an honorary 
member of the Poor Richard organization. 
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Your Catalogue—and the Retailer 


A Retailer Gives His Point of View for the Benefit of Manufacturers 


By Arthur H. Van Voris 


§ p~ other day we received a 
catalogue which seemed to 
me an extraordinarily good one 
and in looking it over, the 
thought came to me with peculiar 
force that the manufacturer is up 
against a real proposition in issu- 
ing a catalogue that will have a 
general appeal to the retailers who 
are on his mailing list. 

That is, it struck me this way: 

It isn’t so difficult to get out a 
catalogue but it must be mighty 
hard to assemble material in such 
a way that the result will be the 
catalogue. 

So I thought it might be inter- 
esting to look over a considerable 
number of manufacturers’ cata- 
logues from our file and examine 
the merits, as I, a retailer, saw 
them, for the benefit of manufac- 
turers. 

I have selected a few recent 
editions of representative prod- 
ucts in the hardware field, some 
of them being catalogues which 
we have to refer to frequently, and 
it is my intention to comment 
briefly on them, pointing out the 
essentials which in my opinion, 
make them good, usable reference 
books for the retailer. 


I 


The Sherwin-Williams Com- 
pany supplies its dealers with a 
most practical catalogue. ; 

It is small. It comes with a 
hole at the left-top, for hanging 
near the desk for handy reference. 

Now just what makes this a 
good retailer catalogue? 

On the face of the front cover, 
it is labeled “Sherwin-Williams 
Products—Price List.” 

But it is a hundredfold more 
than a price list. 

There are sixty-six pages in the 
book and I believe it covers their 
entire line. 

In the front, is an index and 
by each individual product we 
find a comprehensive description 
of the item and its use, also men- 


tion of the size of containers in 
which it can be secured and 
either the net or the list (and 
discount) price. 

An occasional illustration break 
up the sequence of printed page 
in a well-devised manner. 

Thus the retailer who sells thi 
line has at his finger-tips a de 
scription of any product asked 
for, its price and information 
telling the size of container hi: 
customer can get. 

Best of all, it’s done up in ; 
nutshell, so to speak, and it tell 
just.enough in just the right way, 
so that a whole library on the 
subject couldn’t bring any more 
required information, unless the 
customer wished to write a 
treatise instead of purchasing a 
gallon or two of paint. 


It 


The Heywood-Wakefield Com- 

pany, in its dealer booklet or cat- 
alogue, describing cocoa brush 
door mats and floor matting (with 
price list and suggested sample 
order card enclosed) has what we 
may call human interest in the 
catalogue. 
_ This* booklet is six by nine 
inches in size, with sixteen pages 
between covers, exclusive of en- 
closure of price list and the whole 
is done in black and white and 
color on attractive stock. 

The narrative copy of the raw 
product and its manufacture, 
coupled with drawings and snap- 
shots by way of illustration are 
distinctly interesting. 

Although small in volume, the 
subject is thoroughly covered, as 
may be indicated by the follow- 
ing page headings: 

_ From India’s Cocoanut Trees to Amer: 
ica’s Doorsteps. 

Why Cocoa Mats Clean When Others 
Cannot. 

Cocoa Brush Door Mats for Homes and 
Public Buildings. 

Door Mats with Names for Advertis 


ing, Parpones. 
ool Bordered Mats for Particular 
Buyers. 
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An Important Market 


AIRYING holds the foremost 
- place in agricultural produc- 
tion. 


The 1923 farm value of dairy prod- 
ucts was $2,565,877,000. This was 
equal to the combined value of the 
cotton, wheat and potato crops. 


Let us tell you more about the dairy 
market and its big year round sales 
possibilities. 

THE DAIRY FARMER reaches 
on the first and fifteenth of each 
month, 180,000 of the most pros- 
perous dairymen throughout the 
country. 


Write for complete information. 
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Cocoa Floor Matting Which Will Save 


Floors. 
This Matting Lies Flat without 


Tack.ng. 
Fi 


t Colors Are Used to Assure Long 
Serv ce. 
De.dens Sound and Protects the Floor. 
Sales Opportunities for Matting Are 
Numerous. 
Three Possible Sales to Every House- 
wife 
C 


oa Brush Golf Tees for Schools and 
Clul 
Size, shape and color of the va- 
s items are illustrated and 
ir use is described in some de- 
, so that the retailer can use 
booklet as a reference for an 
itial or a fill-in order. 


Il 


J. Wiss & Sons Company, 
maker of all kinds of shears, 
scissors and razors, issues a six by 
nine-inch catalogue, with ninety- 
two pages. 

This catalogue appeals to me 
for its completeness and free- 
dom from boresome detail. 

Although extensive in number of 
pages, it is extremely well-spaced, 
employing a heavy, double-lined 


company-name border throughout.- 


The liberal allotment of pages 
allows a good-size and clear-cut 
illustration of each item, with 
plenty of white background for 
the exact information which the 
retailer needs, in connection -with 
each item. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF GOOD 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


Here and there is a human- 
interest illustration that ties up 
nicely with the particular item 
under inspection. 

For instance, in telling of prun- 
ing shears, there is a picture of 
a pair of them being used to snip 
a broom handle. There also is to 
be found a picture in which they 
are being used to cut a twenty- 
penny wire nail, further suggest- 
ing that this is done without 
marring the edges. Following this 
unusual test there is a picture of 
the product cutting the lightest 
of tissue paper. 

Then, two pages are given over 
to dealer window displays and 
display material which the com- 
pany furnishes to its- dealers. 

all, a complete and well- 
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arranged catalogue for the retail- 
er’s reference. 


IV 


The catalogue of the Old Town 
Canoe Company is rather unique 
in its colored cover illustrations 
and on through the thirty pages 
of content. 

Page one is given over to a 
narrative, “The Canoe of the 
American Indian,” carrying over 
into the second page, nicely blend- 
ing the theme of the primitive in- 
habitant and his birch bark with 
the modern and more sturdy 
canvas of the Old Town product. 

The front part of the catalogue, 
page by page, illustrates and de- 
scribes the different models of 
canoes, while the last half is 
given over to sufficient detail to 
enable the veriest beginner to un- 
derstand the product. 

Here are some of their latter 
page headings, each accompanied 
by description and illustration: 


Some Reasons for Old Town Canoe 
Dependability. 

Grades of Old Town Canoes. 

Specifications for Old Town Canoes. 

Cross-Sections Amidships of Old Town 
Canoe Models. 

Information for Ordering Old Town 
Canoes. 


After these pages there follow 
pages of detailed specifications, 
two pages devoted to extras, two 
pages of repair parts and equip- 
ment and finally a page on “Care 
and Refinishing of Canoes.” 


Vv 


A company which is now in its 
eighty-fourth year and has is- 
sued fifty-eight general catalogues 
should understand what the re- 
tailer wants to know about its 
products. 

Such is the ar with the Rum- 
sey Pump Co., 

Its catalogue is ot the conven- 
tional six by nine-inch size and 
has: 160 pages of contents, aside 
from forty-six pages of en- 
closure supplements, price list and 
special booklets which we have 
carried forward in loose form 
from time to time. 

It stands to reason that the de- 
tails connected with all the differ- 
ent kinds of pumps manufactured 
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by this company might easily lead 
into the pitfall of a too great de- 
gree of technicality for the aver- 
age retailer. . 

To illustrate that, in general, 
this is not the fact in the Rumsey 
catalogue, I am selecting a para- 
graph or two on a type of pump 
not commonly known either to the 
retailer or to the public. I quoté 
as follows: 

Rumsey TripLex Waterworks Pumps 

The use of the Triplex Power Pump 
for munici water supply is supersed- 
ing that of steam pumps because of the 

igher efficiency of the former and 
the greater adaptability, Even where a 
steam-driven plant is advisable on ac- 
count of cheap fuel, the Triplex Pump 
can be operated by a separate engine 
more economically than the steam pump. 

For villages or small cities no better 
equipment is obtainable than a Triplex 

mp driven by electric, gas or gasoline 
power. Such an outfit, operated for a 
certain period daily, according to demand, 
consumes fuel only during actual pump- 
ing and does not require the services of 
a skilled engineer—a double saving in 
operating costs. 

Waterworks plants are often driven 
more economically by electricity than by 
any other power, especially when the 
city’s lighting and pumping stations are 
operated in conjunction, resulting in con- 
siderable saving in expense for power 
and attendance. 


Each item has a thorough treat- 
ment in the Rumsey catalogue and 
the whole strikes me as being a 
very good example of avoiding 
highly technical phraseology and 
thus bringing information down to 
the level of the average retailer, 
who might otherwise be as in- 
telligently instructed in Sanscrit 
as in technical terms. 


VI 


The Marble Arms and Manu- 
facturing Company, famous for 
its hunting equipment, issues to its 
retailers at fairly regular inter- 
vals, a catalogue, the 1924 edition 
of which has a charming cover 
page entitled: 


Marble’s Outing Equipment. For 
Every Hour (Clock) in the Open. 





In it, the company illustrates, 
gives specifications and describes 
each of its several products, with 
list price opposite each item and in 
the front is a loose leaf, indicating 
discount to the dealer, the current 
sheet attached to catalogue D, 
being dated’ July 1, 1924. 
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The final page is devoted to cus 
of the dealer helps the company 
offers to its retailers and on tie 
inside of the back cover are thie 
following captions, suitably en- 
larged upon: 


Recommended Retail Prices. 

Catalogue for Your Customers. 

Catalogues Mailed to Your List. 

Circulars Furnished. 

Display Advertising. 

Free Cuts for Newspapers and Cata- 
logues, 

Guarantee. 


The size is eight and one-half 
by eleven inches, carrying twenty- 
four pages and cover, and done 
as it is in colors with a mighty 
fine’ sportsmen-appeal picture in- 
sures it of a permanent filing, by 


. the retailer. 


vil 


For sheer excellence of the cata- 
logue-makers’ art, I should like 
to cite the one sent out to the 
trade by The Taylor Instrument 
Companies (Tycos) of Rochester, 
New York. 

In itself, both as to cover and 
inner paper stock, as to printing 
and engraving, this catalogue is 
really a work of art. 

To comment on these features 
of the catalogue, regardless of 
contents, it would seem to me that 
he would be a very unthinking 
retailer, indeed, who would heed- 
lessly destroy or cast aside such 
a fine catalogue. 

All of the dealer material to 
come our way from this company 
is executed in the same splendid 
style, indicative of the quality of 
its product, as the retailer may 
aptly judge for himself. 

All of the company’s thermom- 
eters. hydrometers, barometers, 
compasses, etc., are illustrated 
by large-size cuts, described and 
list priced. 

One unique feature of this cata- 
logue is an attached flap, on the 
inside of the front board cover, 
designed to preserve the accom- 
panying discount sheet and any 
later price lists, as issued by the 
company. 


VIII 


Occasionally, a catalogue serves 
the retailer as a practical com- 
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How Department Stores 
Used Detroit Newspapers 


[T- IS conceded that no branch of retail business is so 
successful in the use of newspaper advertising space, 
nor so careful in checking newspaper advertising results 
as the department stores. 


It is exceedingly interesting, for that reason, to note 
that the Detroit Department Stores used 2,657,144 lines 
of space in The Detroit News weekdays, twice as much 
as appeared in the other two Detroit papers combined 
during the first six months of 1924. 


Sundays, the department stores again showed pref- 
erence for The News, enabling it to print more of this 
class of advertising than the other two Sunday papers 
combined in the same period. 


This preference is significant of the value Detroit 
merchants place on the three Detroit newspapers. Merit 
alone determines the use of advertising space by de- 
partment stores. 


Sellers of practically every line of merchandise that 
actually has been marketed through advertising confirm. 
the view of Detroit department stores, and as a result 
The Detroit News was first in total advertising in all 
America for the first six months of 1924. 


The Detroit News 


Greatest Circulation Daily or Sunday in Michigan 
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pendium on an entire subject. 

This may be said of the catalogue 
supplied by the Louden Machinery 
Company, maker of almost every 
kind of farm barn equipment. 

This catalogue also is extremely 
well got up, being printed be- 
tween board covers on a high- 
grade paper stock. It contains 240 
pages and as we have fairly fre- 
quent occasion to refer to it, it 
has a permanent abiding place on 
one of our store desks, with an 
extra copy that an _ interested 
farmer-prospect may borrow. 

It is absolutely complete with 
illustrations and drawings and 
also is entirely free from technical 
language. 

A SOURCE OF GENUINE HELP 


To give you some idea of the 
completeness with which this cata- 
logue handles its subject, I might 
cite the example that, if equipped 
with it, a dealer can call on a 
farmer-prospect out on the farm, 
and can tell the farmer and 
show him illustrations of just 
exactly how to go about equipping 
his barn with an entire outfit of, 
let us say, cow stanchions, even 
though this may entail an entire 
rearrangement and rebuilding of 
part of the present structure. 

Remarkably got up, is it not? 
And yet it would seem that an 
equally good catalogue is within 
the realm of possibility for any 
manufacturer who takes sufficient 
time and makes an adequate study 
of the needs and requirements of 
his retailers. 


Ix 


It’s difficult to select a few from 
the many good catalogues in our 
store files, for most of them have 
good points and yet we must draw 
a line. 

I have one other catalogue be- 
fore me, which, for utter clear- 


ness and brass-tack detail is an 


outstanding one. 
This is the catalogue of The 
Champion Hardware Company, 
maker of builders’ hardware. 
‘ [In it, each item is illustrated 
with a large- -size cut and the de- 
scription is so clear and so com- 
plete that I would like to present 
one ‘example for consideration. 
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I will turn at random to page 
ninety-seven (of the 177 pages) 
and act as scribe for the item in- 
volved. 

The page, in its entirety appears 
as follows, with proper spacing 
for the 6% x 9% page: 

(Cut of Item) 
No. 7400 
Full Size 
Cuamprion Cast Coat and Hat Hoox 


Projection: 3% Inches 
Planished Iron 


97 


Finish 
Antique Copper Plated. . 
Dull Brass Plated 
Dead Black Plated 
Nickel Plated 740 
Sanded Brass, Antique Light... 
Japanned 7400] 
Coppered 
Polished Bronze or Brass 
Antique Copper 7 
Dull Brass 
Nickel Plated 
Sanded Brass, Antique Light... 
Packed with screws—twenty- five in 
a box; weight, per box, 3% pounds, 
Tue CHAMPION Harpware Co. 
Geneva, OuxI0 


Each page is as informative as 
this one, perfectly clear and com- 
prehensive. 

I can’t imagine a question left 
in the dealer’s mind, when he 
comes to place an order from this 
catalogue, providing he is sup- 
plied with a price list and discount 
sheet (enclosed in front of book) 
and yet how many confusing cata- 
logues on builders’ hardware are 
issued to retailers each year by 
one company or another. 

This subject of the manufac- 
turer’s catalogue for his retailers 
is such a fascinating one. for me 
that I could begin anew at this 
point with another assortment, in- 
stead of concluding these few 
paragraphs of personal comment 
of them. 

Were I a manufacturer con- 
templating a new catalogue for 
my retail trade, I should certainly 
make every effort to ascertain 
what the retailer ought to know 
about my product through its 
pages. 

Retailers do receive lots of good 
catalogues. 

And then — there are 
others. 


someé 


An advertising club has been formed 
at Hollywood, Calif. Paul V. Green is 
president and Arthur- J. Kemp, sec 
retary. . 
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What Advertising Men Read 
[ eA clinical test | 


We have taken the temperature 
of the advertising men to learn 
how warm their interest is in The 
Literary Digest. 

We did this by means of our 
Thermometer Test which was 
sent to the cream of the adver- 
tising profession, the leading 
agency men, the advertising man- 
agers of large national accounts, 
and sales managers and executives 
interested in advertising. 

What we desired to find out 
was which magazine they pre- 
ferred for their own reading. There 
is the keenest competition—adver- 
tising men know all periodicals 





and their tastes are catholic. 
We reproduce herewith the 3 


letter mailed. 





ARCHIBALD M. CROSSLEY 
Seatistician 
Box 103, Madison Square Station 
New York City 


March l4th, 1924. 


Dear Sirs 


I have designed a thermometer method of get- 
ting information which, although novel and nev, 
is most exact in its results. 


I find, too, that getting information by let- 
ter is more reliable than obtaining it through 
personal conversation. If you are not at home 
when this letter arrives, I know that it will await 
your return whereas, if you are out when I call, 
it is often inconvenient to call again. 


I am taxing the temperature of the public in 
order to gauge their interest in magazines. Hoe 
magazines are listed so that it cannot be said 
that I am suggesting which you should vote for. 
You are asked to write on the dotted lines opposite 
each degree on the thermometer the names of the 


magazines you prefer. 


You vote here just as you would in a national 
election, anonymously. You need not sign your 
mame; in fact there isn't space on the card in 
which to do so. A stamped envelope is enclosed 
for your vote, and I shall be most grateful for 


@ prompt reply. 
Very truly yours, 














Below is the Thermometer Test Card 
which was enclosed and as you can see 
there is no indication in the letter or 
on the post card as to the source of 
the inquiry and the vote therefore was 
unbiased and anonymous. 





Please write on the dotted line opposite each degree 
on the thermometer the names of the weekly or 
monthly magazines you prefer. 






































The Thermometer Test. A. M. Crossley, Boz 103 Madison Sq., New York, N. Y. 





I 867 Letters were mailed to 
Advertising Agents 
Advertising Managers 5 
Sales Managers 
Executives interested in 

Advertising 


546 Replies were Received 


The votes for The Literary Digest are as follows: 


_—Indispensable 124 








— ecessary __ 199 





Interesting 59 


_...Mild Interest 5° 








Votes for The Digest 34.2 
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The Digest 1§ 


mentioned in more than 


60% of the replies 


The Literary Digest was voted First as 
“Indispensable”, “a magazine I can- 
not do without”, being 21 votes 
ahead of the 2nd magazine. 

~~ 

The Literary Digest was voted First as 
“Necessary”, “a magazine I read with 
regularity”, having 10 more votes 
than the 2nd magazine. 

ote 

The Literary Digest was voted Third as 
“Interesting”, “a magazine I enjoy 
but do not read regularly.” 


=Yo 
The Literary Digest was voted Fourth 


as “Mild Interest’, “a magazine 
I approve and read occasionally.” 





The test shows that you advertis- 
ing men—leaders in a particularly 
sophisticated and well-informed 
profession—consider The Digest 
indispensable. It must be appar- 
ent that other men occupying high 
positions in other lines of endeavor 
have felt the same need for com- 
pact information about what people 
think, and have supplied that need 
just as you have—with The Digest. 
Our occupational survey shows 
that 73% of The Digest’s readers 
are executives or owners, or lead- 
ers in their professions. Because 
of the opportunities and respon- 
sibilities of the higher positions in 
commercial life, these men are 
multiple buyers, just as you are. 
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The Digest is a medium for reach- 
ing such men, just as it 1s a 


& medium for reaching you. 


The jiterary Diges | 


1924—6 months—1924 
Circulation average 


per week —I, 380, 577—per week 





























“Exaggeritis —A Salesmanship 
Blight 


Tendency to Pile on Superlatives and to Grossly Gild the Lily Has the 
Worst Possible Backfire 


By William B. Sinclair 


ONES is a_ one-interview 
wizard at selling. 

On the occasion of his later 
contacts with the customer, he 
goes rapidly backward. They 
will have none of him. He has 
spoiled things by promising too 
much, laying on his colors too 
lavishly, enthusing to the point 
where he is found out. 

Jones is a type that is by no 
means uncommon. 

He never wants for a job, be- 
cause he is, by nature, instinct 
and vocabulistic power, a phe- 
nomenal spell-binder. 

He bowls people over 
words. 

He possesses an uncommonly 
picturesque ability to hypnotize 
both his employer and his terri- 
tory. 

In a season, he will do more 
damage to his firm,,and himself 
than can be remedied in a ‘num- 
ber - of seasons of corrective 
salesmanship. 

And the pity of it is, he means 
well. He is not conscious of his 
own failure. He mistakes bom- 
bast, intensive solicitation, super- 
latives and extravagances, as true 
salesmanship. In truth, his 
talents are merely misplaced. He 
has tactics which belong in an- 
other field entirely. 

I am _ well acquainted with 
Jones, because I have just re- 
turned from a swing around the 
territory which he has recently 
covered. I have been doubling 
and back-tracking on his disas- 
trous trail. My company asked 
me to do this, because of the 
alarming volume of complaints 
which had accumulated, almost 
directly following reports which 
would indicate that Jones was our 
most successful salesman. Some- 
thing had suddenly pricked the 
gas bag. Jones was coming back 
to earth at a rapid clip. 


with 
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Fortunately, there was an ex- 
cuse for these quiet investigations. 
Jones was a sufferer from hay 
fever and it was suggested that 
he take his sniffles and his 
asthmatic troubles up into the 
mountain country, where, for 
two months, he could hunt and 
fish and recuperate. And the 
train had no sooner spirited him 
away than I packed a bag and 
undertook to go over his terri- 
tory, town by town, and customer 
by customer. 

Frankly, I had suspected the 
cause of the trouble, from the 
first. 


MANUFACTURED ENTHUSIASM IS 
DANGEROUS 


There is a point in great en- 
thusiasm which becomes danger- 
ous. You sense that it is manu- 
factured enthusiasm. It boils 
and bubbles tempestuously for a 
few. minutes, and then settles 
back into sickly resignation, as if 
wearied by its own momentum. 
And it has often carried with it 
the residue of promises which 
should. never have been made, 
exaggerations which are soon 
and inevitably discovered. 

Perhaps I can best describe 
this type of salesman by giving 
you brief extracts from conver- 
sations I had with some of the 
people Jones had given the blind 
staggers ... until they came out 
from under the influence of his 
javelinlike verbosity. 

“Of course I wrote in a com- 
plaint,” said the first man I met 
on my trip. “We had never 
handled your line. But the sales- 
man who called on us painted it 
in such glowing colors that we 
couldn’t resist. For a half hour 
he described the goods and how 
they were manufactured. He 
spent another half hour repeat- 
ing the praises that had been 
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showered on the factory. Here 
was a line that would revolution- 
ize the business! It was beauti- 
ful, wonderful, glorious, marvel- 
ous, unparalleled! It would 
sweep competition into the dis- 
card. His concern had not only 
found a way economically to 
manufacture the most dazzling 
products ever attempted in this 
field, but the methods of packing 
and labeling were equally wonder- 
ful! Three men were with me 
during this spectacular talk and 
they all agreed with me that it 
was the handsomest and most im- 
pressive piece of salesmanship 
they had ever witnessed. I know 
I had the feeling we would 
shortly receive some gold-lined 
packing cases filled with treasure 
trove. All we had to do was put 
the stuff in our windows and the 
town would go mad! 

“We got the line. It was per- 
fectly satisfactory as to quality, 
and no doubt was as good as 
anything your competitors put 
out . . . perhaps a trifle better 

. . but the fact remains I was 


disappointed. That salesman had 


spread it on too thick. I had 
the feeling that I had been hood- 
winked by a spell-binder. I had 
expected too much, due to the 
method of selling.” 

Here was a grouchy and a very 
ugly-tempered customer who, de- 
spite all my explanations and 
diplomacy, would have nothing 
more to do with us, for the time 
being, at least until his rage had 
an opportunity to cool off. 

And in his final words he had 
summed up the trouble. 

“IT expected too much!” 

The temptation to make a sale 
by virtue of extravagances is 
not an uncommon one. It is at 
once the easiest method of get- 
ting an order, and the most 
dangerous. 

The goods we manufacture are 
worthy enough in their own 
right, to stand or fall on plain 
merchandising merit. Our sales- 
men have no difficulty making 
profitable markets for us. But 
Jones had fallen into the perilous 
practice of over-emphasis. I will 
never forget a little advertising 
and marketing experience of my 
own, which relates to the above. 
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With a partner, I started a 
small mail-order business. We 
had managed to get hold of an 
aluminum novelty for use in the 
kitchen. It was an article of 
merit — a combined can-opener, 
potato-peeler, fruit-coring ma- 
chine, and a great many other 
things and sold for fifty cents. 

My partner wrote the advertis- 
ing. We did not picture the 
article but it was. described in 
flowery language. It was the 
“greatest innovation of the 
hour”; it was indispensable in the 
household; it was the “most won- 
derful boon to the American 
housewife ever invented,” etc. 

This article was worth the price 
charged and more. It was a case 
of value received, but ninety-nine 
of every 100 people to whom we 
made sales by mail wrote us 
roasting letters. We were set 
down as crooks and liars. We 
had grossly misrepresented. And, 
in the end, the business, which 
might easily have been a suc- 
cess, went to smash on the rocks 
of over-elaborated salesmanship on 
paper. 

Jones had done this on the 
road verbally. 

Young salesmen, I have found, 
make unnecessary promises in 
their eagerness to close a sale. 


MAKING TRIFLES SEEM IMPORTANT 
IS DISHONEST 


They allow their tongues to 
run away with them. They sur- 
round a dollar product with 
$1,000,000 atmosphere — and the 
other person takes it all literally. 
He believes you when your en- 
thusiasm is racing along at 
twentieth century speed. To him, 
it’s an honest description of a 
product. He doesn’t realize that, 
in the ‘case of a Jones, it is de- 
scriptive power carried to exalted 
reaches of verbal trickery. Jones 
was eager to sell. I do not think 
that salesmen of his school mean 
to be dishonest. It is perverted 
selling exuberance. And _ this 
trick, this method was inborn in 
Jones. I have heard him go into 
frothing ecstasies over a book or 
a play—anything, and when you 
investigated you found something 
which he had bedecked with glit- 
tering language, was “just fair” 
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—but nothing out of the ordinary. 
Nothing a salesman can do is 
so sure to lose a good customer 
as unlicensed elaboration. For the 
day of reckoning is sure to come. 
A plain statement of facts, a 
quiet resume of the actual virtues 
of a product, is far better than 
“slopping over.” ; 

In fact, one of our most suc- 
cessful salesmen is very cautious 
to hold back a detail or two. As 
a consequence, when the goods 
arrive, the customer is pleasantly 
surprised. 

Correspondence in the files, 
Jones as aftthor, is. so pointedly 
characteristic of the Jones’ 
method and the Jones’ breed, that 
I wish to give you a few para- 
graphs from one of his letters: 


Dear Friend J. H. K.: 

Upon my return to the plant, I per- 
sonally saw your order packed and I 
want to say right here that it’s the 
handsomest stuff we ever turned out. 
Wait until you see it! If it doesn’t make 
anything similar in your establishment, 
look cheap by comparison, then I’m 
away off. It just did my eyes good 
to look at it! Y 

Our factory workmen take just that 
sort of pride in everything they turn 
out. If you were paying. ten times as 
much, you couldn’t get or expect finer 
quality. Your trade will rave over it. 


But “J. H. K.” never came back 
with another order. A _ letter 
from him, in our files, brings out 
the undeniable fact that he had 
been tremendously disappointed 
* when the shipment was received. 
Yes—he had expected too much! 

Now, it was unnecessary for 
Jones to write a string of ex- 
travagant claims of that charac- 
ter. It was all word-juggling. 
In his eagerness to make cus- 
tomers happy and to enthuse over 
his own products, he had kicked 
off the harness and run wild. 

The average customer is hu- 
man to the extent that if you 
tell him or write him he will re- 
ceive a gold-studded, diamond- 
bedecked article, draped with sil- 
ver and splashed with precious 
jewels, he will take you at your 
word. He accepts all you say 
literally. And when a quiet, un- 
important product finally comes 
along, a great many chips shy of 
the extravagant description, the 
backfire is a vigorous one. And 
you are very apt to lose that 
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customer. He has no patience 
with you. That which Jones 


looked upon as legitimate selling 
language, his customers consid- 
ered old-fashioned falsehood. 

Another conversation .with a 
disgruntled Jones’ customer is 
surely enlightening. The man in 
question was an important New 
Englander, quiet, stolid and un- 
imaginative. 

Jones had breezed in to see him, 
and the Jones’ vocabulary had 
been unleashed. Obviously, it 
swept the old man off his feet, 
for he was noted as a shrewd and 
a conservative buyer. 

Here is what he said to me: 

“If this salesman had come in 
to see me and described his goods 
at their true valuation, there 
would have been no misunder- 
standing. I know you folks and 
I know the line. But from what 
he said, I think I got the idea 
that your products had been en- 
tirely revolutionized and made 
over. When the shipment landed 
and was unpacked, I was angry 
enough to return them, then and 
there. It was just the same old 
line! And this man’s descrip- 
tions in no wise fitted the prod- 
ucts. They were never intended 
to carry any such responsibility.” 

And so it was, in every town. 
Always Jones had allowed his de- 
scriptive ability to go at a mad 
pace. His language was, to put 
it very honestly, a misrepresenta- 
tion. It was not the truth. 

I have had the Jones’ version 
mote than once in my life. I 
have heard salesmen of | this 
school defend their tactics. 

“If you don’t think well of 
your line and believe it the best 
that ever happened, nobody else 
will do it for you.” 

That’s one lame explanation. 

“T believe what I sell is the 
finest ever. And you can’t say 
too much in praise of the thing 
you are selling.” 

False logic. Believe in your 
product and boost it, but within 
certain honest limitations. 

Keep faith with the customer. 
Never knowingly exaggerate. Re- 
member that the time must come 
when the customer will see the 
things you have described so al- 
luringly. And if you have ex- 
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The Homebuilder Is the 
Advertiser’s Best 
Prospect! 


yp weeks ago a large national advertiser* used 
three New York newspapers in exploiting a 
building material, appealing only to the reader 


* actually contemplating or engaged in building a home. 


THE EVENING WORLD was the only evening news- 
paper used, and the specific advertisement was care- 


fully keyed. 


Here is the score in replies: 

THE EVENING WORLD . 

First Morning Paper .. . 

Second Morning Paper . . . P 
(Parenthetically, neither of the morning papers was THE WORLD) 
The answer is that the readersof THE EVENING 


WORLD not only have the foresight to own their 
own homes, but they have the means to gratify this 


desire. 
And after you’ve sold a man his own home you 
can sell him everything that goes in it! 


* Name on request. 


orld 


MALLERS BUILDING PULITZER BUILDING GENERAL Morors BUILDING 
CH10aGo New Yorre DerroiT 


SECURITIES BUILDING CHANCERY BUILDING TITLE INSURANCE BUILDING 
SEATTLE, WasH. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, Los ANGELBS, Cab. 
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aggerated, he will be disap- 
pointed. 

Don’t lead a customer to e-- 
pect too much! t 

It is easy, I know, to fall into 
the habit of over-emphasis and 
super-salesmanship description. 
Some products deserve the highest 
praise you can give them, due en- 
tirely to their character. But 
this applies to a limited line. 
Jones would describe a tin of 
pork and beans as if it were an 
exotic imported article. A tomato 
to Jones, was not a vegetable, but 
a “love apple.” He wore per- 
fume on his language, in describ- 
ing the most homely and com- 
monplace things. 

But he could never come back 
and do it all over again. His 
customers found him out. 
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Everwear Company 
Increases Hosiery Unit 
of Sale 


NCREASING the unit of sale 
as a means of increasing vol- 
ume has proved successful in 
many lines. Last summer the 
Pennsylvania Rubber Company of 
America, Inc., brought out a new 
counter display carton containing 
four boxes, each containing three 
tennis balls. The new sales help 
was advertised to sporting goods 
dealers in business papers. 

Early this year, Earl & Wilson 
announced a new E & W col- 
lar packet holding three collars. 
Within the last few weeks, The 
Everwear Hosiery Company, Mil- 
waukee, using special inserts in 
business papers, has advertised a 
similar idea as applied to Everwear 
hosiery. The unit is described as 
the Ever-Packt, each of which 
contains three pairs of socks. The 
counter container which is adver- 
tied as the Ever-Packt carton 
and the eight pocket-size Ever- 
Packt it holds, bear a_ striking 
black and white checked design 
together with a reproduction in 
color of a man donning a pair of 
socks. This picture and checked 
design are also followed in the 
company’s business-paper inserts, 
and in its new window cards. 
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The Ever-Packt is given a pop- 
ular and easily remembered price, 
one dollar. The new selling cam- 
paign has been entered into in a 
thorough manner, and socks of 
silk, lisle and wool have been 
placed on the market. The intro- 
duction of this idea to the hosiery 
trade is advertised as something 
new in that business. “Ever- 
Packt,” declares The Everwear 
Hosiery Company, “is the first of 
a whole series of merchandising 
helps for selling men’s, women’s 
and children’s hosiery, which is 
coming soon.” 


Postum Cereal Earnings for 
Half Year 


The Postum Cereal Company, 
York, Instant Postum, Postum Cereal, 
Post Toasties, Grape Nuts and Malted 


New 


Grape Nuts, reports sales _ totaling 
$11,435,495 for the first six months of 
1924. This figure compares. with 


$11,065,787 in the first half of 1923 
and $10,595,048 in the first half of 
1922. Net profit after Federal taxes, 
expenses, etc., is ees as $1,680,692 
for the first half of the current year, 
against $1,637,355 for the correspond- 
ing period of last year, and $1,541,212 
for the same period of 1922. 


A Bilingual Trade Publication. 


Lumber News of Eastern Canada is a 
new bilingual publication just established 
by Dominion Business Publications, Ltd., 
which will also shortly issue a new 
financial’ paper to be known as The Do- 
minion’s Business. 

The firm has offices at Montreal, Que. 

The president is Victor C. Soucisse, 
who is known through his association 
with Le Bulletin des Agriculteurs and 
other publications. Ernest C. Digby, a 
writer and lecturer on export trade in 
the Orierit, is business manager. 


Name Changed to “Wall 


Street News” 

The Daily Financial America, New 
York, has changed its name to the Wall 
Street News. Melvin J oodworth, 
who assumed control a few months ago 
as president of the publishing company, 
the New York News Bureau Association, 
states as the reason for the change, the 
selection of a name better descriptive of 
the character of the newspaper. 


Made Sales Manager of 
Canadian Industrial Alcohol 


George G. Kaestner has been appointed 
sales manager of the Canadian Industrial 
Alcohol Company, Limited, Montreal. 
He was formerly in charge of that com- 
pany’s development department and the 
marketing of Maple Leaf denatured al- 
cohol for motor fuels, anti-freeze prod- 
ucts, dried grains and feed molasses. 














Dipping the Text in a Solution 
of Picture 


An Advertisement Is at Its Best When Reading Matter and the IIlus- 
tration Are Scientifically Blended 


By W. Livingston Larned 


HERE is a certain well-known 
artist connected with a very 
large advertising . agency, who 
turns out something like forty 
thin-paper idea compositions and 
layouts a day, six days a week, 
and has been at it steadily for al- 
most twenty years. He _ does 
nothing else. His specialization is 
drawing up the plans for adver- 
tisements. They are crude sketches 
but they are expertly designed. 
And much of his fame has 
arisen from the fact that in these 
suggestions for layouts of his, 
there is a fundamental sympathy 
between text and_ illustration. 
There is thorough saturation. One 
seems to absorb the other. There 


is never the slightest suggestion 


of conflict. One feature “helps 
out” the other. The type invariably 
tends to interest the public in the 
picture, and the picture makes you 
want to read the text. 

This artist was at one time a 
chemist. He worked for years in 
the laboratories of a great elec- 
trical institution. He admits he 
has applied some of this atmos- 
phere to his present work. He 
looks upon his desk and _ its 
problems as a sort of chemistry 
shop. He is as scientific as he is 
artistic. It is his inflexible belief 
that the make-up of a modern ad- 
vertisement is like a problem in 
chemistry in many respects. 

Continuously, he speaks of 
“saturation.” By this he seems to 
mean that an illustration should 
not be wholly apart from its text. 
Nor should the typography of an 
advertisement “go it alone,” in- 
dependent of the picture. He has 
an abhorrence for the layout 
which arbitrarily places a squared- 
off design at the top of a given 
space and quite as arbitrarily fits 
in a trowelful of text beneath. 

“T always dip my illustrations in 
a thin solution of text, or just the 


reverse,” he explains with a smile, 
“according to their relative im- 
portance. Some compositions 
explode so far as the vision is 
concerned, because there are two 
opposing forces. The type fights 
the picture and the picture wants 
nothing whatever to do with the 
text. One sees it right along in 
advertising, although it is not prob- 
able that the average person ap- 
preciates just why the display fails 
to appeal and why, perhaps, it is 
a little distracting to the senses, 
particularly to vision. 


TYPE AND PICTURE IN A 
TUG-OF-WAR 


“In certain compositions, it is 
at once apparent that type and 
illustration are the equivalents of 
a tug-of-war; they are deliberately 
pulling away from each other. If 


in double harness with the mes- 
sage. 

“On the other hand, I have seen 
type compositions which were so 
swaggeringly obtrusive, that very 
beautiful illustrations were ir- 
reparably segregated and pushed 
aside. Some advertisers attempt 
to arrive at the ideal combination, 
by scattering large and small pic- 
tures down through the text. This 
is one scheme but by no means the 
best nor the most scientific. 

“A single illustration, 
single area of reading matter ca 
be made to operate harmoniously, 


provided there are added features) 


which produce the blending. And 
‘blending’ is an admirable word to 
use in this connection. 

“Of recent years, advertiser 
have got away from the adver 
tisement which is a scientificall 
constructed and unified whole, be 
cause of a dangerous piece of pro 
cedure. They assign an artist toa 
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2 American Weekly Magazine 


Lessens the distance 

And the resistance 

Between West Coast buyers 
And East Coast sellers. 


It abolishes border lines 


And establishes order lines. 
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It brings your product within 
Postcard possibilities 
Of everybody in the United States. 


It's circulation permits 
You to count your sales 
On a basis of population 
And not appropriation. 


Is a comfortable, compatible, 
Economical rate to pay! 





‘American Deekly 


A. J. KOBLER, Mgr. 


1834 Broadway, New York 


THE AMERICAN WEEKLY is distributed with the 
following Sunday Newspapers: 


New York—American Chicago—Herald and Examiner 
Boston—Advertiser Milwaukee—Telegram 
Washington—Herald Seattle—Post-Intelligencer 
Atlanta—American San Francisco— Examiner 
Syracuse—American Los Angeles— Examiner 
Rochester—American Fort Worth—Record 
Detroit—Times Baltimore—American 
“If you want to see the color of their money -—use ‘color’. 


, 99 


A.J.K. 
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painting, independent of the re- 
mainder of the layout and decide 
on composition only at the last 
moment, when the picture has 
been delivered. 

“The only adequate way is to 
make a thoughtful floor plan and 
once it is perfect, build from it. 
Yet I have seen advertisers who 


A MASSIVE 
WORDS OF TEXT, 


first constructed a roof, complete, 
and then, a month later, put the 
house beneath it. This accounts 
for the scrambled composition 
which is an affront to the eye.” 

Here are ten tests of a com- 
position, reference being made to 
page and quarter-page units that 
he has set forth: 


Does the eye accept the aggregate 
advertisement rather than some segre- 
gated high spots? 

Is the illustration so dominant that 
its text becomes an unimportant ac- 
cessory? 

Does the eye, while attempting to 
read the message, have an inclination 
to wander away to the decoration or 
illustration ? 


Is there a sense of two separate 


ILLUSTRATION AND ONLY ABOUT FIFTY 
YET BECAUSE OF THE LAYOUT THE 
PICTURE DOES NOT RUN AWAY WITH THE TEXT 


INK 
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and distinct units—text and 
each complete in itself? 

Is there a friendly relationshi 
tween the reading matter 
illustration, as if one was 
partnership with the other? 

ould the illustration seem incom 
plete without its composition relation. 
ship to text, and would the typ: 
seem unfinished without the pi 

Does the text seek to lead t 
to the picture, and the picture 

attention to th: 

Are tone valu 

distributed, as between thd 
picture and the type? 
_ Are there “hollows” an/ 
open areas in the composi 
tion which make it a hous 
divided against itself? 


“T have heard,” hg 
continued, “advertis 
ers — and others 
who laughed at the 
artistic psychology 0 
the layout, as if ther 
were no _ significaned 
attached to it, and a 
if the importance 0 
such matters 
blatantly academi 
with no appeal to th 
reader. Nature i 
strangely scientific ig 
her own composi 
tions. People, witho 
knowledge of 
they do so, 


apt to be perfect a 
to composition. 

“Nature, indeed, i 
the sublime i 
and, withal, shrewd! 
commercial, 
comes to that. 
stream running through a meadot 
will lead the eye, by slow degrees 
to some interesting zone. A clum 
of trees will point upward at 
delicate formation of clouds; 
mountain will rear its head : 
exactly the proper place in 
landscape’s ‘layout.’ 

“Nature, indeed, in these com 
positions of hers, is quietly poi 
ing out certain parts of a pictur 
or segregating, unifying others. | 
is all quite expert. The atti 
does not always profit by thes 
nature canvases when he builds 3 
advertising composition. He vi 
lates rules and he looks 
type as one thing and pi 
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GET ACTION 
SAME DAY 


INCOME 
and Buying Power 


Ne fa ae we take 100,000 
families in a city. Out of this 
number 14,000 earn 42% of the total 
income, 47,000 earn 40% of the 
total income, and 39,000 earn the 
18% that is left. 


Suppose we divide them into classes: The 
14,000 as the upper, the 47,000 as the middle, 
the 39,000 as the mass. 

Suppose we then figure buying power. The 
upper has 33 times the buying power of the 


middle class per person and 7 times as much 
as mass. The middle class has twice as much 


as mass. 
The purchasing power of the circulation of a 
newspaper depends on the income of its 
readers. In Cincinnati, the purchasing power 
of the upper and the strong middle class is 
10s times that of the mass. 

In Cincinnati The Enquirer covers the upper 
and the strong middle class: The purchasing 
power of the market. 


SF Oh. SEE 
CINCINNATI 


SNQUIRER 


One of the. Worlds Greatest Wévspapers 
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Land a Real One! 


There is no use in spending good money on 
minnow ideas and letting the trout get away. 
Our clients go after sales results with Domi- 
nant Idea advertising — and land them. 


MJunkin Advertising Pink 
Company dd 


Five Soutn WABASH Avenur. CHICAGO: 
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another, when, in point of fact, 
they should invariably be consid- 
ered one in relation to the other. 
“Tt was my privilege to associate 
with an artist iri Paris who had 
been. assigned the task of pre- 
paring a single stage-set for the 
most celebrated French actress of 
all times. She had been very ill, 
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done. The entire stage was a 

unified picture, complete in every 

detail. And when the actress 

spoke her lines—which is, rela- 

tively, the text of an illustrated ad- 

vertisement—the background, the 

accessories, the entire atmosphere 

of the scene, seemed to belong to 

the book of the play. There was 
perfect blending. 

“T hear people say: 

‘You know about 

what space’ the pic- 








ture is to occupy. Go 














ahead, and have your 
type set. We can give 
you a tissue tracing 
of the relative space 
it will occupy.’ 

“That is a sorry 
method indeed! 
There is no excuse 
for it, save when 
something unexpect- 
ed happens and the 
job is in a rush. You 
can’t possibly judge 
the typographical set- 

















TheFIREPROOF WALLBOARD 





A MASTERFUL BLEND OF THREE ILLUSTRATIONS AND TYPE 


and it was impossible for her to 
move about the stage. And dur- 
ing one long span, she dominated 
it, as the action of the story re- 
quired. In designing the scenery, 
the artist used adroit laboratory 
methods. Few professionals could 
explain the why and the where- 
fore, but every line in that painted 
composition led the eye to the 
actress in her great seat of dark 
red cushions. The lines of drap- 
eries, the colors of a doorway or 
a window, the position of a table 
.or chair, the decorations and 
murals of the woodwork. 

_ But, while this was scien- 
tifically worked out, the audience 
never suspected that it had been 


up of a page by the 
amount of space oc- 
cupied. Both picture 
and type must be 
planned out, in their 
relative values and 
placings, at the very 
inception of the ad- 
vertisement. They 
should never operate 
independently. 

“There are as many 
methods of arriving 
at this synchronized 
composition as there 
are advertisable products. The 
combinations are endless. For 
purposes of study, we might con- 
sider several campaigns which 
have made a practical asset of the 
idea. 

“From my personal viewpoint, I 
would look upon the series of 
pages for Fisher Bodies, now more 
than a year in use, as a well nigh 
perfect blend of typography and 
illustration and decorative units, 
free from clash, and one always 
helping the other. 

“The illustrations proper are 
massive, filled with life and 
warmth and color. They are very 
large, too. Their stories are al- 
ways human and the eye would 
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have a natural tendency to absorb 
them to the exclusion of every- 
thing else, the message included. 
Yet this does not happen. 

“Relatively, the mortise for text 
is small and the actual number of 
words around fifty, set in bold- 
face type. In any ordinary and 
haphazard composition, the picture 
would run rough shod over every- 
thing. The type would be a mere 
incidental. But the layout pre- 
vents any such thing taking place, 
despite the disparity between pic- 
tures and message. 

“In a consideration of a Fisher 
Body advertisement, however, it is 
noticeably true that your attention 
is evenly distributed. It is as easy 
for attention to concentrate on the 
text as it is for interest to be 
aroused in the illustration. There 
is scientific adjustment between 
the two. And it is no mere ac- 
cident. By placing the large illus- 
tration against a flat gray back- 
ground tint, which covers the 
entire area of the page, except the 
white mortise, the picture is “held 
down” and kept firmly in its place. 
This same background tint em- 
phasizes the type mortise and that 
single small square of white be- 
comes as powerful as the very 
much larger illustration. One 
equalizes the other. And there are, 
actually, no more than three units 
in a Fisher Bodies composition: 
the picture, the advertising symbol 
of the poster coach, and the 
mortise for text. 

“Of an entirely different school 
is a series which has also been 
running for a year. In Sheetrock 
advertising this masterful blend of 
type and picture is a 
along commercial lines. The char- 
acter of the product demands this. 
There is less of the artistic (al- 
though this is to be found in the 
illustrations and their technique) 
and more of the bluntly business- 
like look. 

“These Sheetrock compositions 
are all based on a few simple 
principles of layout. It is a part 
of the story to show two separate 
illustrations of two widely dif- 
férent subjects. But to methodi- 
cally separate them would mean two 
illustrations and simplicity of 
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layout was desired. How easily 
was the problem solved! 

“A square panel is placed across 
the top, relieved by two prim gray 
lines. Up through this panel, and 
extending from top to bottom of 
the total space, a sheet of the 
wallboard is tilted at a slight angle. 
It divides the panel and auto- 
matically provides spaces for the 
two illustrations, although, being 
in the same technique and held to 
the same form, there is a quick 
first impression of but one picture 
in a square mortise provided for 
it. Yet on one side the illustration 
might show a country court house, 
and on the other it might be a 
replica of a quaint old Southern 
structure. One might be a summer 
scene, the other a winter vista. 

“How, you will ask, does this 
composition encourage a more 
friendly relationship between text 
and picture? 

“The sheet of wallboard: is the 
answer. It directs the eye through 
text and picture alike, playing no 
favorites. It very shrewdly points 
to the headline across the top of 
the advertisement and it juts down 
into the typography beneath the 
illustration, dividing it into two 
segregated blocks. And, finally, its 
lower extremity makes a marker 
for the display of the product's 
name and its slogan. In every re- 
spect, copy and picture ‘work to- 
gether,’ in harmony. There is a 
‘mutual understanding’ between 
the two. One helps the other just 
when it is needed most. 

“Do not despise the friendly 
theories of the artist or art di- 
rector who would interest you in 
this more scientific laboratory- 
like blending of typography and 
picture. It is a logical step in the 
production of advertising which 
receives a cordial public consid- 
eration.” 


Vancouver “Star”? Has New 


Owners 

The Vancouver Star has been sold by 
Charles E. Campbell to General Victor 
W. Odlum, Liberal member-elect for 
Vancouver, and his father, Prof. E. 
Odlum. The Star was established as a 
one-cent afternoon daily about two 
months ago, following Mr, Campbell’s 
disposal of the World to R. J. Cromie, 
owner of the Vancouver Sun. 
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A Call 
to the “Homers” and 
“Howards” 


(ue Free Sewinc Macuine Co, 
Rocxrorp, ILt. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

It is not infrequent that an article ap- 
pears in an advertising publication telling 
the world that Homer So-and-So, adver- 
~~ ig manager of Such-and-Such-a-Firm, 

doing or has done something, or is 
sing or has gone somewhere, until I 
wonder if it is an imperative requisite 
for an advertising man to have been 
named ‘‘Homer” by his parents. 

I receive ‘“‘Ideas,” a publication of 
Buckley, Dement Co., of which Mr. 
Homer J. Buckley is president. This 
week’s issue of Printers’ Inx tells of 
Homer S. Curtis being appointed adver- 
tising manager of Cheney Bros. I can’t 
recall where I’ve read of other Homers 
in the advertising game, but am just 
curious to know why it so happens that 
an odd name, such as this one, should 
seem to follow along the same line of 
endeavor. 

Possibly it just seems that way to me, 
but select, say, six uncommon names— 
Fred, Earl, Percy, Wallace, Howard 
and Homer, and see what your mailing 
list says. 

Tue Free S—ewinc Macuine Co., 
Homer W. MILtrr, 
Advertising Manager. 


ERE, indeed, is a question 

of far-reaching importance. Is 
standardization of the Christian 
name of all advertising men grad- 
ually working its way to Homer? 
So far we have been unaware of 
the movement. 

We have listened to lengthy 
speeches on “Caesar, St. Peter 
(or any other historical name the 
reader may want to supply), as 
an advertising man,” but we 
haven’t heard one on “Homer.” 
Thinking about it now we realize 
that we should have. Why hasn’t 
someone arisen; quoted the “Iliad” 
or the “Odyssey”; showed that by 
“singing” Homer really meant the 
modern “I write copy,” and then 
proceeded to prove beyond perad- 
venture that Homer was the first 
advertising man. 

So much for the past. We en- 
deavored to find from our 
circulation records where the 
“Homers” stood as against the 
“Howards,” but to speak the un- 
blushing truth we must say that 
so many who might be “Homers” 
or “Howards” sign only their 
initials, leading us to conjecture 

a 
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that they might be “Hectors” or 
“Harolds.” 

There’s the problem. Probably 
the only way to solve it is to 
form two associations, one to be 
known as “The Homers in Ad- 
vertising”; the other as “The 
Howards in Advertising.” Per- 
haps we shall then have our 
answer. We say, “Perhaps,” be- 
cause it all depends upon the 
efficiency of the executive secre- 
taries the associations hire.—[Fd. 
Printers’ INK. 


Canadian Pulpwood 
Commission Reports 


The report of the Pulpwood Commis- 
sion which has spent nearly two years 
in investigating conditions throughout 
Canada, has finally been presented to the 
Dominion parliament. 

It makes no recommendation as to 
whether or not an embargo should be 
laid on the export of pulpwood, but 
leaves determination of a policy with 
the Government, observing that if an 
export tax is adopted the revenue should 
be applied to forest protection. “The 
application of an export tax,” the report 
says, “ostensibly as a means of con- 
servation, but actually for the purpose 
of securing revenue to apply in other 
directions, would be adding insult to 
injury.” 


Ferry-Hanly Opens Atlanta. 
fice 


The Ferry-Hanly Advertising Com- 
pany, Chicago, has opened an office in 
Atlanta, Georgia, under the management 


of L. Louis Morrison. The advertising 
for NuGrape will be directed from the 
Atlanta office. 


F. H. Gray with 
“Financial Chronicle” 

Fred H. Gray has joined The Com- 
mercial & Financial Chronicle, New 
York, as manager of its Chicago office. 
He was formerly advertising manager of 
the Investment News, Chicago. 


New Daily Newspaper for 
Hoopeston, Ill. 

H. J. Harris, Otterbein, Ind., will 
start publication of a daily newspaper 
at Hoopeston, Ill., about August 1, to 
be known as the Hoopeston Evening 
Times. : 


“Pit & Quarry” Becomes a 
Semi-Monthly 


Beginning with the October numbers 
Pit > Quarry, published in Chicago. 
will appear twice a month instead of 
monthly as in the past. 





How Shredded Wheat Adds to 
Its Recipes 


Fifty Thousand Women, 


in a Prize Contest, Send in Thousands and 


Thousands of Recipes for Use of Cereal Product in Combination 
with Other Food Products 


NE of the most effective 

methods of extending the use 
of a product is the prize contest. 
This applies particularly in the 
advertising and selling of food 
products. 

Almost every woman is a nat- 
ural born experimenter, and her 
laboratory is her kitchen. It is 
there that she casts all recipe 
books to the winds, takes ‘a pinch 
of this, a spoonful of that and a 
cup of the other thing and evolves 
something totally new and usually 
something totally delectable. 

It is only natural, then, that the 
food product manufacturer, in 
casting about for some method of 
finding new uses for his product 
should turn to the fertile source 
of such information, the woman 
in the kitchen. That is what the 
Shredded Wheat Company recent- 
ly did in a $1,500 prize contest. 

“While Shredded Wheat is 
eaten mostly as a_ breakfast 
cereal,” says Truman A. De- 
Weese, advertising manager of 
the company, “we had a suspicion 
that the uses of our product in all 
sorts of food combinations were 
much more extensive than we had 
ever imagined. To discover, if 
possible, to what extent Shredded 
Wheat entered into these food 
combinations we inaugurated our 
prize contest.” 

The contest offered $500 for 
the best recipe, with $250, $150 
and $100 as second, third and 
fourth prizes and an added offer 
of five dollars each for the next 
100 accepted recipes. The judges 
were Alice Bradley, Principal of 
Miss Farmer’s School of Cookery, 
Anne Lewis Pierce recently of the 
Tribune Institute, and Winifred 
Stuart Gibbs, editor of The Ameri- 
can Food Journal. 

A list of 150 pewspapers was 
used, these newspapers being con- 
centrated in cities of from 25,000 
to 75,000 population. The .an- 


nouncements of the contest were 
run in 225-line space, once a 
week, in one newspaper in each 
city for three months. 

“We were almost buried in an 
avalanche of culinary concoctions 
that grew larger each day as the 
closing date of the contest drew 
nearer,’ says Mr. DeWeese. 
“These recipes covered every food 
combination that culinary _in- 
genuity and experience could de- 
vise. There were thousands of 
Shredded Wheat puddings, pies, 
cookies, muffins, macaroons, waf- 
fles, rolls, custards, salads, and 
all sorts of combinations with 
Jell-O, coconut, fruits, meats, eggs, 
vegetables, cheese, chocolate, milk 
and sugar. 


PICTURES AND POETRY COME IN 


“Hundreds of women and school 
girls who were handy with brush 
and paints sent artistic illustra- 
tions of the dishes they had made 
from their favorite recipes. In 
many instances these illustrated 
dishes were bound in book form, 
the cover being beautifully illu- 
mined with original designs in 
water colors. Some of the con- 
testants broke into poetry, while 
others sent the concrete products 
of their culinary skill in tin cans 
and boxes of every description. 

“Over 50,000 women partici- 
pated in this contest. As to the 
number of recipes, we are not 
through counting them yet! Sev- 
eral typists are employed in copy- 
ing these recipes on loose leaves 
which are bound in large leather 
loose-leaf binders two _ inches 
thick. So far the recipes have 
filled ten volumes with the pros- 
pect of many more yet to be filled 
before the recipes are all copied. 
Each recipe carries the name and 
address of the person who sent it 
in, and the books when completed 
will be turned over to the judges 
who are to select the prize win- 
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If you want to know about our work, 
watch the advertising of the following: 





BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 

GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
WELLSWORTH PRODUCTS 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 
TAVANNES WATCHES 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
CONVERSE RUBBER SHOES 
ANSCO CAMERAS AND FILM 
COLUMBIA WINDOW SHADES 
TARVIA 
DUZ 
WALLACE SILVER 
HAVOLINE OIL 
THE DICTAPHONE 
BARRETT ROOFINGS 
COOPER HEWITT WORK- LIGHT 
L & G AGATE WARE 
NEW-SKIN 


What we’ve done for others we can do for you. 
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ners. In determining the recipes 
that are entitled to prizes the 
judges will naturally take into 
consid:ration such questions as 
simplicity, ease of preparation, 
economy, amount of Shredded 
Wheat used, food value and 
palatability.” 

The results of this contest, ac- 
cording to Mr. DeWeese, fur- 
nish convincing proof of. two 
things: The almost universal use 
of Shredded Wheat, and the al- 
most limitless culinary combina- 
tions of Shredded Wheat with 
other foods. 

The prize contest is by no 
means a new idea. But it is one 
of advertising’s most effective 
methods of uncovering new uses. 


another proof that a contest can 
always be counted on to build up 
a new and keen interest in a 
manufacturer’s ptoduct. 


Lloyd Spencer Returns to 
Seattle “Post-Intelligencer” 


Lloyd Spencer, after an absence of 
two years, has returned to the adver- 
ising staff of the Seattle, Wash., Post- 

i¢ He joined the organiza- 
tion first in 1917. He is serving his 
second term as president of thé Seattle 
Advertising Club and is also president 
pf the Pacific Coast Advertising Clubs 
Association. 


Buys “The Saskatchewan 
Farmer” 


Leader Eaiching Company, 
, Sask., publisher of the Regina 
and Post has purchased control 
Saskatchewan Farmer, a monthly 
journal, also published at Regina. 
’. Gemeroy, formerly advertising 

has been appointed general 
+r of The Saskatchewan Farmer. 


: The 


:mouth, IIl., Newspapers 


Merged 
> Monmouth, Iil., Atlas and Re- 
laily newspapers, have been con- 
i as the Monmouth Review 
A. W. Barnes, formerly pub- 
{ the Atlas, is business manager 
» consolidated publication, 


1 F. Brett, of the Los Angeles 

Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman, pub- 

’ representatives, has been ap- 

| manager of the San Francisco 

that organization. Mr. Brett 

nerly with the Los Angeles office 
& Thomas. 
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Wisconsin Newspaper Men 


Hold Summer Outing 

The Newspaper Advertising Managers 
of Wisconsin recently held their second 
annual summer meeting and outing at 
Green Lake, Wis. Six sessions in a 
two-day meeting did not entirely crowd 
out recreation and entertainment. Two 
business and two round-table sessions 
were held. The latter were led by E. J. 
Robinson, advertising manager, Green 
Bay, Wis., Press-Gazette, and . i 
Kelly, advertising manager,-Eau Claire, 
Wis., Leader-Telegram. 

Speakers at a dinner and general ses- 
sion included Younggreen, -vice- 
president, Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap- 
Younggreen, Inc., on “Developing More 
National Business”; Harry W, King, 
resident, Prudden, King & . Prudden, 
ne., on “Selling More Space”; Thomas 
G. Murphy, business manager, Janes- 
ville, is., Gazette, and aniel H. 
Storey, Wausau, Wis., advertising agent. 


Tenth District Looking For- 


ward to “Houston 1925” 

The Tenth District of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World will 
hold its 1924 convention at Galveston 
on September 21, 22 and 23. 

H. C. Howard, of Houston, who pre- 
sided at a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors last week at which the Galves- 
ton dates were chosen, said that among 
the important questions to come before 
the convention in September will be the 
matter of arranging for the interna- 
tional meeting of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs at Houston in 1925. An 
effort will be made, he said, to have 
the Houston organization meet at Gal- 
veston with the board of directors for 
this purpose. x 


Soda. Fountain Language 


Protested - 
New York, July 25, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

On the plural form of the word “bus” 
there can be a reasonable difference in 
opinion or in taste— 

—but on the use of the verb “to 
comprise,” which the Loft candy people 
constantly misuse on their store win- 
dows, to show what certain soda-foun- 
tain specials are composed of, there can 
be no such difference. . 

At least one lover of good English 
has implored them to remove that atroc- 
ity from their windows, but they per- 
sist. 

Cornett RIppERHOF. 


Hamilton, Ohio, Advertising 
Club Elections 


Louis C. Segers of the Republican 
Publishing Company, has been elected 
president of The. Advertising Club of 
Hamilton, Ohio. Minor Beckett of the 
Becker Paper Company, has been elected 
vice-president; John E. Northway, 

mber of Commerce, secretary, and 
Howard Murray, Jacobi & Murray 
Studios, treasurer. 





Sells British Automobiles by 
Teaching Driving 
Daimler Discovers Everybody Doesn’t Yet Own a Car 


By Thomas Russell 


London Correspondent of Printers’ Ink 


AMERICANS who visit Eng- 
land soon become acquainted 
with the Daimler automobile. 
Indeed, one element in the Daim- 
ler selling policy has already made 
this car better known to Amer- 
icans than any other British auto- 
mobile; for an American in Lon- 
don soon hears of, and uses, the 
Daimler Hire Service, which is 
admirably organized and adver- 
tised. He has only to ring up 
the Daimler Hire office, state his 
wants, and in a short time find 
a car at his disposal, with a driver 
to take him anywhere he wishes: 
and the charge will probably sur- 
prise him. 

The Hire Service has done much 
to familiarize the motoring public 
with the Daimler car, and while 
it is conducted for profit, it is a 
valuable aid to selling. 

A Londoner who wants to take 
his family to the play or a dance, 
and whose car is out of commission, 
if he owns one—the ratio of cars 
to population, even in the metrop- 
olis, is nothing like what it is in 
America — habitually sends his 
order to Daimler. His party is 
collected from the house, after 
dinner, or in time to take it to 
a restaurant, and thence to the 
theatre. After the entertainment, 
the car is waiting to take him 
home, and the whole operation 
costs no more than fl. 15. 0. 
or approximately eight dollars. 

hen he is in the market for a 
new car, it is certain that the 
Daimler will be one of those that 
he will consider. The Hire Ser- 
vice has familiarized him with it. 

Recent Daimler advertising has 
approached the selling problem 
from a new angle. Most auto- 
mobile advertising in this country 
is addressed to the man who is 
already sold on the motor car 
proposition; a prominent man in 


the business once said that he 
would ever pray to be delivered 
from the man who is buying his 
first car. Anyway, Daimler ha 
no qualms about making new 
motorists. 


based on operation. | 
company terms the ‘ 


full etfodical™ pages have been 


devoted. As a sample, No, 
reads, in part, as follows: 


The secret of a a ee is practice. Dg 
not wait for a hill. Learn on the levd 
by half-an-hour’s ‘continuous changin 
up and down. Choose a flat clear road 
and run the car at about twenty mil 
an hour on top gear. 


To practice changing down, 
firmly on the gear lever and suddenl 
raise your foot from the accelerate 
The lever will move at once into neutr: 
without declutching, but if you forget t 
Press on it first it will often stick ev 
when you do declutch. 


Quick disengaging of the gears is hal 
the battle in gear changing, and earl 
pressure on the lever is the key t 
success, 


A booklet on driving is offered 
and each advertisement gives thi 
prices of selected models. Fo 
lowing a_ well-known lead, 
Daimler car has fifty-seven varie 
ties. Only a few, obviously, 
be listed in one advertisement. 

Following the gear - changin 
series, the learning to drive 
will cover steering, starting w) 
fuel economy, safety, and perhap 
other hints. 
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eprinied from the New York Evening Journal, July 23,1924 


First, HAVE IT 


‘hen let the world KNOW you have it. William B. 
Ward as an example, 
Copyright, 1924, by Star Company. 

















Two things make business success—first, THE GOODS; 
wond, INTELLIGENT ADVERTISING. 
= Mr. William B. Ward, the bread man, makes an admirable 
‘Exhibit A’’ for a sermon to business men on how to succeed 
VITHOUT LOSS OF TIME. 
S Mr. Ward’s father, who was in the business of baking bread 
na big scale, died in 1915. His son, William B., decided on his 
wn account to work at the same business on a scale even big- 
r, and HE HAS DONE IT. 
m @6‘‘First,’’ says he, ‘‘I had to PRODUCE what people want, 
nd second, I had to let the people KNOW THAT I HAD IT. 


& How can you let everybody know what you have for sale, 
. IBsking the shortest possible cut between the factory and the 
wnsumer, between planning and SUCCESS? 
# @6©William B. Ward went at the thing, in part, as follows: 
‘% On the tenth of this month he contracted for twenty-six 
‘mull page back covers, PRINTED IN FOUR COLORS, in the 
‘Bsturday Home Journal, which is part of the New York Even- 
ng Journal every Saturday. 
Mr. Ward, at the same time, took 65 full pages in four 
-@olors in other Hearst newspapers throughout the country. 
That single order for ninety-one pages in colors represents 
) itself an expenditure that would have been considered a suf- 
icient FORTUNE by many old-time business men, 
But the business man of to-day, like the locomotive and the 
g@ynamo of to-day, is not content to haul a light load, ‘While 
ou pe a says Mr. Ward, ‘‘you might as well pull all 
} ou p ay, 
{| =6In addition to the advertising in colors mentioned above, 
‘eu. Ward carries regular ‘‘large copy’’ schedules of black and 
hite advertising in Hearst’s New York ss | Journal, Boston 
gingpmerican, Chicago American, Chicago Herald- r. 


(OVER) 
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The modern method is to START FAST and keep Gomnt 
In old days, when a man began young, he was lucky if } 
amounted to anything at forty, and very fortunate if he yw; 
really something of a power, in his line, at sixty. 

‘*In these days of wireless and radio and publications w; 
intensive circulations covering the whole country,’’ says y 
Ward, ‘‘what used to be done between 40 and 60, can be doz 
as well and better between 40 and 41.’’ Mr. Ward is 40. 





Business men wondering ‘‘how to get started,”’ cculd ge 
interesting information from Willam B, Ward if he had tin 
to tell about his methods. 

You niust HAVE what the people want, you must let ther 
KNOW. that you have it. You must HAVE COURAGE ANI 
CONFIDENCE IN YOUR OWN PLAN, and you must kno 
WHERE, in what publications, you can find and interes 
the people.that consume what you have for sale. 

Mr. Ward's extraordinarily rapid rise in the business world 
amazifig to séme of his competitors, indicates that he HAS th 
courage and knows where to find the consumers. 





& VERY advertising schedule demands a 
climax. Every 10,000-line advertising 
schedule in New York needs color to balance it. 


Color pages lift a campaign out of the 
ordinary, They furnish peaks around which 
dealer interest can be developed. They give 
material for window display—and most im- 
portant they dominate the tremendous Saturday 
circulation of the New York Evening Journal. 






Advertisers who will need color pages 
in the Evening Journal before 1926 should 
note that only three back covers are still 
available for the balance of 1924 and well 
over 50% of the back covers for 1925 are 
already sold. 


Some preferred inside color pages op- 
posite reading matter are still available. 
All reservations for these special color 
pages will be filled in the order received. 
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oT, 1924 oulalic 
= 
a | Ieee, 
GOIN( 
sf... John O Powers Company 
2 O' Powers 247 Park Avenue New York 
ions wit ur Paster Advertising 
says & , 
. De don July 0; i924. 
Mr. Janes ¢, Dayton, 
New York Evening Jourm), 
2 Columbus Circle, 
ould ge New York city, 
had tim Dear wr, Dayton;. 

Mr. Wiliien By Ward, President of the Ward Baxs 
let ther Company, today Suthorized the Purchase of twentyesix back 
1F if Covers in four Colors in the Saturday Hone Journa) B8ection 
ais & of your Publication, to be. used between September 6th, 1924 
st kno And September 12¢n, 1925, 
interes We Understand that this is one of the largest single 

Orders ever Placed for Color advertising ina Dewepeper, 
ss world This coler order, Coming on top of the 29,476 lines 
HAS : in blackeand~wiite @nd'two back covers in color eed in the 2 
’ Journal between May 15th ang August 5th of this year, and the 
regular black-and-white advertising ich is to Sccompany the 
Solor pages deing Ordered, makes the Evening Journal the 
~ leading Publication —. in fact the backbone .. of the Campaign 
on Ward's Ping Bread ang Cakes in this Market, 
¢ In placing this ecedented order Mr. Ward has set 
2 & new standarg da edvertising 30 the Breatest food market in 
ig America, with the #ane. vision, foresight and Udgment thet have 
t enabled him to become, at the age of 40, the leader, not only 
4 of the Organization of the Country, but the 
Outetanding figure in the entire industry, ° 
ie 
h Very truly yours, 
e 
- ~— John 0 
Ly 
l. Member oS American Association Advertinng Agencnes 
HOM ith the 
rday wit 
Fei eK EVENING JOURNAL 
YORK EV ing newspaper 
NEW * ’s greatest evening 
A merica s g 
em 
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cA ppreciatory— 


E take this opportunity to publicly 
express our appreciation to our adver- 
tising representatives 


W. E. RHODES 
B. A. LEISENRING 


GEORGE BASSLER 
Chicago Office 


A. H. GREENER 
New York Office 


GEORGE F. DILLON 
Kansas City Office 


R. M. SAYLOR 
St. Louis Office 
and 


R. R. RING 
Minneapolis Office 





for the earnest endeavor and hearty co- 
operation which has enabled us to carry an 
unprecedented total of advertising lineage in 
each issue of The Household Journal for the 
past year—breaking our own record estab- 
lished for each month in the past and 
LEADING THE MAIL ORDER FIELD. 


IRA E. SEYMOUR, Advertising Manager 
Batavia, Illinois 
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Plussing the Retail Sale without 
Extra Stocks 


An Understudy Catalogue for the Dealer Is One Way of Swelling His 
Volume without Adding to His Normal Sales Risk 


By Dana Hubbard 


ANUFACTURERS and 

dealers alike have come to 
look with some misgiving on mer- 
chandise which needs to be stocked 
in a wide variety of models, pat- 
terns or designs. With the retailer 
such merchandise in most cases is 
unexplored territory. He is afraid 
of it. Even a manufacturer may 
be none too sure of himself. Often- 
times the product which should be 
his “ace” succumbs to sleeping 
sickness on the dealer’s shelves. 
Another product, only slightly dif- 
ferent from the slumberer, sur- 
prises both manufacturer and re- 
tailer by selling its head off and 
becoming a leader. 

There is a national advertiser 
of office furniture with plants in 
the East and the Middle West 
who sells direct through his own 
branches in over thirty cities. His 
customary method of clinching a 
sale is to have the salesman get 
the prospect, once his interest has 
climbed to the right temperature, 
to come into the branch and select 
his desk, table or chairs from the 
representative stock which is 
carried on the floor. A few months 
ago it dawned on him that he was 
passing up many good opportuni- 
ties for plussing the sale. Why 
stop at selling a desk or a couple 
of chairs when the customer was 
not only in a buying mood but 
actually buying? 

This company entered into a 
contract with a Connecticut manu- 
facturer of quality desk lamps and 
put a few samples in each branch 
office. The expense of carrying 
anything like a real stock was pro- 
hibitive, so no sales branch had 
more than a half-dozen samples. 
Not many plus sales resulted until 
the lamp manufacturer had been 
convinced that there was a real need 
for some better supplementary sell- 
ing helps than a few samples and 


an ordinary catalogue. At last he 
brought out a series of color plates 
showing a lot of designs, models 
and different styles of his product. 

Within the last few months the 
office furniture house has found 
that this. simple expedient has jus- 
tified itself on every count. These 
buyer of a desk or a table for the 
directors’ room now has a range 
of choice in desk lights which 
makes it easy for him to wax en- 
thusiastic and spend fifteen or 
twenty dollars more than he had 
intended. 


THE EQUIVALENT OF A SALE 


Pointing out the location of a 
genuine plus market to a dealer is 
frequently equivalent to making a 
sale of the goods which that mar- 
ket can consume. The General Au- 
tomotive Corporation of Chicago 
believes that sometimes there is an 
actual advantage in not asking a 
dealer to stock up. This company 
has built up within a short time 
what to the outsider must seem 
like an amazing volume of busi- 
ness on a small specialty, the Mon- 
ogram radiator cap. Last spring 
the corporation decided to give 
further individuality to its caps 
by bringing out a small colored 
shield on which a car owner could 
display his initial, his monogram 
or his fraternity society emblem. 
This was easily attached to the 
company’s radiator cap and has a 
selling price which ranges from 
fifty cents ‘to two dollars. 

In the automobile accessory field 
it is the rule tq find that the dealer 
of today was a shop mechanic a 
few years back. He is, oftener than 
not, likely to be a whole lot less 
familiar with sound merchandising 
methods than dealers in many 
other lines and if he is not watched 
by both the manufacturer and the 
jobber he is likely to encounter 
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grief altogether too frequently. If 
the General Automotive Corpora- 
tion had chosen to do so, probably 
it could have stocked dealers heavy- 
ily with its new special finish 
shields for Monogram caps and 
left them to get out from under. 
This is precisely what was not 
done. 

Before the special finish shields 
were put on the market the com- 
pany investigated to find out what 
would be a fairly representative 
stock for any dealer to try to han- 
dle. The initial and color features 
of the shield complicated the mat- 
ter. No one could estimate on a 
“sound basis how many shields of 
each of the twenty-six initials of 
the alphabet ought to be stocked. 
No one knew which colors were 
likely to go best. The letter “E,” 
for example, occurs more fre- 
quently in ordinary writing than 
any other, it seems. But the initial 
“E” on a shield stood at the bot- 
tom of the league in actual sales. 
“J” was head and shoulders above 
it. But even Mr. Jones who want- 
ed a shield for his black Hudson 
wouldn’t buy if the only “J” 
shields in stock were yellow, royal 
blue or brown and he had set his 
heart on maroon. 

The General Automotive Corp- 
oration decided to put its special 
finish shields in the plus sale class 
and eliminate the necessity of car- 
rying any stock. What it calls the 
Illustrated Order Book is the 
means used to do this together 
with consumer advertising. The 
accessory dealer does not carry a 
single special finish shield in his 
shop. Instead he shows the pur- 
chaser of a Monogram cap a 
counter display ‘cutout and a color 
plate of the new product and asks 
him to buy. Probably the customer 
has already seen the consumer ad- 
vertising. for the shields. The fact 
that he is buying a Monogram cap 
indicates his confidence in the mer- 
chandise and the dealer. His hand 
is in his pocket reaching for his 
billfold. He is in the buying mood. 
The plus sale has better than an 
even chance of becoming an ac- 
complished fact. 

The illustrated order book is not 
a real catalogue in the accepted 
sense of the word. It might be 
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called an understudy to a real cat- 
alogue, but at that it is simply a 
book carrying twenty-four detach- 
able postcards and a collection of 
stamps that sell fer fifty cents 
each. When the dealer goes after 
his sale and lands it, he simply 
places one or more of the stamps 
on the postcard, fills it out with 
the purchaser’s and his own name 
and address. It goes forward to 
the company, which sends the 
shield designated within a few 
days. Dealers and jobbers have 
been pushing the use of the iflus- 
trated order book successfully and 
besides sales, the General Automo- 
tive Corporation is getting closer 
and more direct contact with con- 
sumers and dealers than it has 
ever had. The postcard tells which 
dealers are most active and builds 
automatically a consumer mailing 
list which can be used profitably 
at some later time like Christmas 
when men who have bought Mon- 
ogram caps and shields can be ap- 
proached to buy more of them for 
gift purposes. 


BETTER SERVICE IS THE COMPANY'S 
KEYNOTE 


It ought not to be assumed that 
the General Automotive Corpora 
tion is spreading the belief among 
dealers that they can hope to get 
sales, even plus sales, without car- 
rying merchandise in stock. On 
the contrary the corporation is in- 
terested in teaching dealers how 
to give better service and where to 
look for sales in order that they 
may afford to buy more from the 
legitimate jobber. A car drives in- 
to a service station with a radiator 
cap so battered and worn that it 
is a detriment to the car’s appear- 
ance. It may or may not be a 
Monogram cap. The dealer has 
been authorized by the manufac- 
turer to replace it with a new Mon- 
ogram cap at half price, sending 
the old cap in for credit. While 
such a practice may appear to neg- 
ative a real sales opportunity the 
company believes that it estab- 
lishes good-will for everyone con- 
cerned in the transaction and sends 
the car owner back to that station 
for more service. Furthermore it 
multiplies the number of Mono- 
gram caps on cars in use and has 
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an advertising value, the company 


feels. 

The bulk of Monogram sales 
has 2lways been to buyers of new 
cars. When it appeared that buy- 
ing was going to slow down a bit 
the company advised its dealers to 
switch their efforts to the man who 
has a car that has been used some 
time. He is in the majority and a 
new radiator is one inexpensive 
way of brightening up the appear- 
ance of his old car. 

Advertisers since the beginning 
of the present era of business have 
relied on catalogues as first-hand 
selling aids for the dealer who 
simply can’t afford to carry com- 
plete lines. No one questions the 
value of this aid. At the same time 


it is easy to see how sales can . 


slip through a retailer’s fingers 
when he banks on a bulky volume 
listing 1,001 items to put the final 
punch into his sales argument. 

O. W. Richardson & Company 
of Chicago, have specialized for 
years on a small, junior catalogue 
on home furnishings, rugs, lino- 
leums, etc., for dealer use. The 
pages in this catalogue, which car- 
ries only the dealer’s name, are 
identical with those of its big 
brother book only there aren’t so 
many of them. Equipped with this 
supplementary catalogue the deal- 
er is ready to do a real merchan- 
dising job. The number and attrac- 
tiveness of the color reproductions 
of rugs shown put him practically 
on a par with a big city store so 
far as showing goods goes. When 
aman who is building or remodel- 
ing a house comes into the store 
for a piece of furniture the dealer 
can bring up the question of floor 
coverings, use the catalogue to 
amplify his selling talk and fre- 
quently plus the sale without car- 
tying an extensive stock. It is the 
tule of Richardson to include only 
the best selling patterns of cur- 
tains, rugs, carpets and linoleum of 
the best manufacturers in this un- 
derstudy catalogue to insure that 
every transaction based on it will 
be thoroughly satisfactory. Ex- 
pense is pared down in making the 
catalogue by running off extra 
sheets at the time the company’s 
big general catalogue is printed. 
Of course all prices quoted are re- 
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tail and O. W. Richardson & Com- 
pany’s name is omitted. 

The hostility of the retailer in 
the medium and small-size town to 
the mail-order house and methods 
which smack of mail-order brings 
up a point that every manufacturer 
needs to turn over in his mind sev- 
eral times before he goes far in at- 
tempting to sell the retailer on the 
idea of plus sales without plus 
stocks. That hostility is deep- 
seated and intense in many cases. 
It has persisted over so many 
years that nothing seems to shake 
it. The biggest mail-order men in 
the country deprecate it as un- 
reasonable, unjust and unsound. 
Some of them will point out force- 
fully that the mail-order house 
has in reality been one of the local 
dealer’s best friends in that it has 
educated people to buy new mer- 
chandise and more merchandise of 
all kinds. Be that as it may, few 
small-town retailers want to take 
the chance of being thought of by 
their neighbors as miniature mail- 
order establishments. 

Apparently the best way to avoid 
planting the ‘impression in the 
dealer’s mind that he is approach- 
ing dangerously close to mail- 
order’ is to convince him at the 
start that it is futile for him to 
rely on getting business from any 
catalogue, no matter how attractive 
or effective it may appear. He is 
his own best business-getter. He 
must have a balanced stock of mer- 
chandise in keeping with his 
financial strength and as complete 
as he can properly handle. The 
bulk of his sales must come from 
that stock and the catalogue must 
be made secondary to his own ef- 
forts. It is no more than a sales 
help, a counsel called in for spe- 
cial occasions when there is a sale 
in sight which may go elsewhere 
because he does not stock the style 
or pattern in demand. Marufac- 
turer and dealer alike need to 
realize that. 

In a past which is not yet dis- 
tant enough to moss covered 
the Crane Company stood pretty 
generally for valves, piping and 
fittings. Within the last few years 
—less than five—advertising has 
made it a synonym for quality 
bathrooms, although the company 
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advertises and does a great volume 
of business in valves and related 
industrial products. 

Much of Crane’s advertising in 
consumer publications for its bath- 
room equipment has used fine 
color reproductions and the com- 
pany merely as a matter of having 
plenty of data on hand has made 
a practice of running off extra 
proofs of these illustrations. It 
was inevitable that the company 
should find a by-product use for 
these illustrations by grouping 
them into a junior catalogue. The 
result: is “The New Art of Fine 
Bathrooms,” which is: in reality 
more a’ brochure than a catalogue, 
but which in the: useto which it 
is being put is an aid to plussing 
‘the’ plumbing ‘contractor’s _ sale. 
Not many ‘dealers outside of the 
biggest cities can afford to carry 
a representative stock ef tubs, lav- 
atories, fittings and so forth. The 
dealer of course has a Crane gen- 
eral catalogue but that lacks the 
attractiveness to the consumer of 
“The New Art of Fine Bath- 
rooms” which sells the idea of new 
colors, new lines and new beauty 
and comfort in modern bathrooms 
Being an advertising by-product 
the book is not as expensive as 
thought. The company finds that 
it is bringing forward an entirely 
new conception of bathrooms and 
starts the plus sales idea germinat- 
ing when a purchaser comes to the 
plumbing contractor with perhaps 
the intention of buying only one 
item. 

The Simmons Company is do- 
ing what amounts to the same 
thing in the furniture field to get 
sales for its line of springs and 
mattresses instead of relying on 
beds alone. The dealer who puts 
“Restful Bedrooms,” another un- 
derstudy catalogue, to work for 
him opens the way for the sale of 
a whole roomful of furniture in- 
stead of merely a bed. 

So long as small dealers con- 
tinue to sell merchandise and make 
a profit, which will probably be 
for a great many years, adver- 
tisers cannot look forward to sell- 
ing them complete lines, especially 
when there is a diversity in pat- 
terns and designs. What is the 
next best thing? Within the limits 
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of a retailer’s financial abilities the 
manufacturer can work toward a 
gradual extension of his stocks to 
meet growing demands. One thing 
that all economists appear to agree 
on is that the consuming power of 


‘this country never diminishes, A 


dealer who has learned how to ad- 
vertise and how to make use of 
his advertising will naturally fee] 
that he is setting up certain con- 
stantly rising standards that he 
must live up to. Successful adver- 
tising is not without its penalties, 
The dealer who is an advertiser 
knows that he must carry as com- 
prehensive stocks as he can afford 
in order not to lose possible sales 
that his advertising has started his 
way. That is one reason at least 
why it is worth while for the man- 
ufacturer to do everything that he 
can to see that his retailers adver- 
tise intelligently. 

But there will always be sales 
to be made on items which the 
dealer cannot stock. Many a pur- 
chaser can be sold on better mer- 
chandise than the dealer stocks 
when the manufacturer makes 
available the proper selling counsel 
which is precisely all that any 
junior catalogue can hope to be. 
Knowing that a thing is possible 
is enough for the wide-awake man- 
ufacturer. The chap who is down 
in the mouth because he cannot sell 
every dealer a stock which is com- 
plete frem A to Z is looking 
through the wrong end of the tele- 
scope, for the reason that what is 
bad for the retailer can hardly be 
good for him in the long run. Car- 
ry-overs from season to season 
take the fight out of any dealer 
and back up on the manufacturer. 


Beech-Nut Earnings 


The Beech-Nut Packing Company, 
Canajoharie, N. Y., for the six months 
ended June 30, 1924, reports net carn- 
ings of $1,178,114, before taxes. This 
compares with $1,215,030, in the first 
half of 1923. Sales for the corre- 
apention periods showed an_ increase 
of 8.5 per cent. 


Joins Lyddon & Hanford 


Norman Clifton Reeves has joined the 


art department at the New York office 
of the Lyddon & Hanford Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., advertising agency. 
He was formerly with Frank Seaman, 
Inc., New York, and the.Don Forker 
Company, of California. 
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Smokeless 


YESTERDAY 
we looked upon 
the smoke- 
belching stack as a 
sign that industry 
was on the boom. 
But today we know that smoky 
|power is wasteful. 


Little smoke comes out of the 
stack of the modern power plant. 
Yet the fires are roaring under 
the boilers, bigger and hotter and 
more efficient than ever before. 


Modern power-plant equipment 
has made smokeless power produc- 
tion possible. 


The power plant of modern in- 
dustry makes more kilowatts at 
lower cost without the smoky 
demonstration to the outside world. 


The modern power-plant market 
likewise needs no “smoke” to dem- 
onstrate its activity. It is. with- 
out the spectacular “peaks”. and 
“valleys” which characterize the 
buying of many other markets. 


Each year industry spends not 
far from $500,000,000 for power- 
plant equipment and _ supplies. 
Orders flow continuously. The buy- 
ing is steady winter and summer, 
year in year out. 


No other market offers a stronger 
guarantee of rewafd to the con- 
sistent, steady advertiser. 


POWER is. the leading contact 
with the buying power of the 
power-plant market. POWER is 
the working tool and buying guide 

/o: the men who spend most of the 


$500,000,000 that goes each year 
for the products of manufacturers 
who advertise in POWER. 


More than 27,000 of these buyers 
read POWER each week. 


SEPTEMBER 9 


The September 9th issue of 
POWER is the National Associa- 
tion of Stationary Engineers Con- 
vention Number. Your product 
should be represented in this issue. 
Forms close August 29th. 


The 15 McGraw-Hill engineer- 
ing, industrial and merchandising 
publications serve the men who 
buy in the following fields: 

Electrical: Electrical World, Electrical 
Merchandising, Electrical Retailing, Jour- 
nal of Electricity. 

Construction and Civil Engineering: 
Engineering News-Record. 

Mining: Engineering & Mining Jour- 
nal-Press, Coal Age. 

Transportation: Electric Railway Jour- 
nal, Bus Transportation. 

Industrial: American Machinist, In- 
dustrial Engineer, Power, American 
Machinist (European Edition), Chetnical 
& Metallurgical Engineering. 

Engineering in Spanish-Speaking Coun- 
tries: Ingenieria Internacional, 


Power 


A.B.0. A McGraw-Hill Publication A.B.P. 
Tenth Avenue at 86th Street, New York 
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From a Hardware Jobber 
To Hardware Age 





THOS. MeMURRAY, Patsioent AJ GIHLER Vice Pecs &Teeas 


JAMES GC. LINDSAY HARDWARE Go. 


WHOLESALE EXCLUSIVELY 
12- 14-16-18 EIGHTH STREET 


PrrTsnure»Gcn,Pa. 


Mr Liew S Soule Editor 
"Hardware ige" 


My dear Mr Soule: 


Do you know that you have a man's job shead 
of you making "Hardware Age” for 1925, as interesting as 
it ie this year. The special subjects have made quite 
anit". I refer to — 





"Buildere Hardware" by my friend Billy Thomas. 


"Forty Years of Hardware" by Norvell who ie a most 
entertaining writer. 


"The Sales Manager" by himself. 





"Store Arrengement" by Mr Mappe. 


Thies covers the "Big Four", end you will heve 
to "go some" for next year. Every one of these possesree 
merit and is being carefully read 


practieally everyone in 
the Hardware trade. 


They are not only interesting, but inetructive 
as well, end I congratulate you on having been able to get 
euch good people to contribute to your magazine. 





Youre very truly, 








pone Aone 


The basis of all advertising influence is editorial success in 
making readers. It is because Hardware Age circulation 
means Hardware Age readers that Hardware Age 
advertising dominates the hardware publication field. 


HARDWARE AGE 


259 West 359 & Street New York City 
MEMBER A.B.C. and A.B.P. 
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Finding the Real Competitor 


Macaroni Manufacturer Out to Develop Broader Market at the Expense 
of the Potato 


By Ralph Crothers 


UST as “Keeping Up with the 

Joneses” is liable to keep a 
family. from going ahead in the 
real things of life, so in business 
watching one’s competitor is 
liable to keep a company from 
real progress. The manufacturer 
who bases his sales and advertis- 
ing policy almost entirely on what 
the Jones Company is doing, is 
more than likely to become blind 
to his most promising oppor- 
tunity. There have been cases 
where five or six big competitors 
have watched each other so close- 
ly that they left the exploration 
of broader markets to a newcomer 
in the field who made the dis- 
covery that the real competitor 
was something entirely different 
from another company in the same 
line. 

How the C. F. Mueller Com- 
pany, of Jersey City, N. J., de- 
cided that it would look for its 
real competitor, and its course of 
action since then, is of interest 
to every manufacturer who thinks 
of his competitor as one or a num- 
ber of companies making a sim- 
ilar product. It proves again that 
the real competitor for any manu- 
facturer or an industry as a whole, 
is the consumer himself and that 
a new copy angle becomes a new 
and important selling point. 

The present campaign, in which 
the well-known potato is made 
the first objective in a direct at- 
tack on broader markets, started 
as the result of an off-season drive 
last year. It was long a trade 
custom te expect low sales in 
summer months. The dog-days 
were not macaroni days, and sum- 
mer was empected to bring a sales 
slump. with. .it.- There.were times 
not so,long ago when the Muel- 
ler factory shut down in ‘midsum- 
mer. Last. year in restricted ter- 
ritories a test campaign was 
started. to tell. the consumer about 
new uses for macaroni—te. bring 
a bit of news into the advertising 


picture so that an old business 
habit of thinking of summer as a 
low. sales period. might be tested 
to see how solid a habit it really 
was. 


NEW WAYS OF USING BROADCAST 


This copy suggested to con- 
sumers in the test territory that 
macaroni could be served cold. 
Unusual recipes for salads in 
which cold macaroni was used as 
one of the ingredients were promi- 
nently featured. In obtaining 
these new uses, investigators for 
the company made the discovery 
about the real competitor for 
macaroni.. This was found to be 


none other than the old-fashioned 
potato. The campaign in the test 
territory was so successful that 
this year it was determined to con- 


sider the potato as the real com- 
petitor, and to go out to take 
some of the sales away from this 
popular but unadvertised product. 

A reverse market investigation 
was made on the-potato. The fact 
that no woman -likes to peel po- 
tatoes was well known. In the 
market investigation the macaroni 
company discovered that any 
woman who serves potatoes twice 
a day for the average family will 
spend thirty minutes a day, three 
and a half hours a week, or 
twenty-three full eight-hour days 
a year doing nothing but peeling 
potatoes. Then in addition it takes 
twenty or thirty minutes to cook 
potatoes. When the housewife is 
in a hurry and the children are 
hungry the phrase “the potatoes 
aren't done yet” has held up many 
a meal. Then, too, it was. dis- 
covered that a woman, who, in the 


_process of. losing her: waist-line, 


goes to a doctor to discover what 
it is that is adding to her weight, 
is often told by the. physician to 
cut out potatoes for a while. Many 


. other facts about the poor old po- 


tato were discovered which when 
put on paper made interesting 
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copy angles as well as new argu- 
ments for the macaroni manufac- 
turer’s sales force. 

When the copy was all ready, 
a close tie-up between the pro- 
posed advertising and the sales 
force was made by the simple ex- 
pedient of asking the salesmen to 
test out in their own homes the 
substitution of macaroni for po- 
tatoes and then tc ask their wives 
how they liked the change. 


POTATOES THE TARGET 


The first piece of copy in the 
new campaign, just under way, 
features the fact that doctors do 
sometimes advise a cutting down 
on the potato rations: 

When your mirror—and the scales— 
and an increasing waistline—warn you 
that you must reduce, the doctor will 
tell you to “cut out potatoes.” 

Ask him this question: 

“How about macaroni, doctor?” 

“Fine!” he will reply. “Eat all the 
macaroni you want.” 

en try Mueller’s, the macaroni 
“with the better taste’—and you'll find 
you want a great deal of it! 

You'll be surprised to find what a 
delicious and satisfying everyday food 
Mueller’s is} and you'll be delighted to 
see how it saves you time and labor, 
and helps keep your hands soft and 
white. 

Only nine minutes to cook Mueller’s 
—and it takes thirty-five to forty 
minutes to peel and c potatoes. No 
dirt, no mess, no peelings, no waste! 


But a fixed habit like eating po- 
tatoes is firmly intrenched in the 
mind of the housekeeper. An- 
other piece of copy, therefore, 
somewhat in the manner of the 
American Laundry Machinery 
copy, which urged women to wash 
on other days than Mondays, says: 
‘Don’t be a slave to an old idea.” 
It points out that no one is par- 
ticularly pleased about the idea 
of peeling potatoes which “keeps 
your hands red, rough and grimy.” 
“Get away from the old idea,” 
says the copy, “serve Mueller’s 
Elbow Macaroni, Spaghetti and 

Noodles in place of potatoes. 
Only nine minutes to cook; noth- 
ing to soil even your hands; no 
waste—100 per cent pure whole- 
some food.” 

In order to make the transfor- 
mation from the old habit to the 
new idea more easy, the company 
then proceeds in its copy to point 
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out that macarorii can be served 
very much in the manner of po 
tatoes, with butter, with sauces 
or with meat gravies. 

The new campaign, which i 
now running in a list of 260 news- 
papers and trade papers, has met 
with an_ enthusiastic response 
from the company’s sales depart- 
ment. The salesmen, having fo: 
many years talked Mueller maca- 
roni in comparison with brands of 
other manufacturers, are pleased 
to have the new copy give them 
a new selling argument. Having 
tried the idea out in their own 
homes and talked it over with 
their wives they can base their 
new selling talks on actual experi- 
ence. Each piece of copy con- 
tains a box which points out by 
means of a chart just how nu- 
tritious macaroni is. The chart 
is taken from a United States 
Department of Agriculture bul- 
letin. 

The new Mueller campaign, in 
addition to showing what happens 
when a manufacturer picks out 
a new competitor, has another 
point of interest. Except in re- 
stricted localities the potato has 
never been advertised on a large 
scale. It has always been assumed 
that people know all there is to 
know about potatoes and that the 
habit of eating them is firmly 
established, as it undoubtedly is 
at the present moment. But if 
the Mueller idea arouses en- 
thusiasm among women in all 
parts of the country for the sub- 
stitution of this food for the po- 
tato, it may start potato organiza- 
tions, such as the Maine Potato 
Growers, into advertising action. 
Past history in advertising has in- 
dicated that no one concern or 
no one idea can continue to hold 
an entire market against an in- 
dividual or an association which 
gives news value and interest to 
its copy by a new selling argu- 
ment. 

The fight made by this manufac- 
turer of macaroni against the 
firmly intrenched potato will be 
watched with interest by manu- 
facturers who think now that their 
only competitor is a manufacturer 
in their own industry. 
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What’s Wrong with the Railroads? 

















O- 
es The People Think They’re Octopuses 
is By Amos Stote 
1S- 
et FANTASTICALLY speaking, mixture the hierarchy of the 
ise the problem of transportation heavens had ever distilled. It was 
rt- became an issue about thirty sec- the only force the gods feared, 
for onds after the gods of eternity their Frankenstein, their great 
ca- set the universe in motion. Stars contradiction. The one power 
of and planets had to be routed, which could wage constant, though 
sec constellations given certain rights futile, war against them—time, 
em of way, an express service sched- With time unleashed, change, 
ing uled for the sun, an accommoda- which had formerly carried neither 
wn tion table arranged for the senti- meaning nor importance, became 
vith mental .moon and its lovers’ the most stupenduous of all con- 
heir special; and with ceptions. So long 
eri- it all —_ as ot eee # hag 
0n- fluctuations ha main undilut- 
- by to be considered. Pape _ been a ao ed, change was 
nu- While time 9 blic biek aoa itt insignificant. 
hart was still un- ie lobb — “op = ml pl How could it be 
ates known, as we pes ~ ynatl f renbesasy bo otherwise when 
bul- earth - mortals fresid . - t Je ypes: ‘h ¢ change could not 
‘ conceive it, and te 2 p Perndha's on ee - interfere with 
1, in the thirty sec- e average citizen; and the endurance? 
press is the messenger which : ; 
pens onds may actual- 1 ots On tal While all things 
out ly have been The * a ll igs 50.000 remained, their 
ther 30,000,000  cen- Pe EP fo form might be 
4 ; years preparing the way for 
he turies, yet the the railroad. It has had the affected but not 
has problems in- ‘1 41 — ate their existence, 
large volved were none aa onal gellar as Ralls oe 8 and change in 
Surely the progress of this ‘ 
amed the less acute or contests tne of Ge te form, without 
is to vital. It would or peat Baa a ott = influence upon 
t the never do to have ae. saleentn eave durability, meant 
We OD te Maran or | Semielves. Let them edu-| that, Barmony 
ut if Jupiter and cate through advertising. And so long as 
en- Venus neglect harmony lasted 
n all their courses all was well. 
. sub- through any mutual infatuation. By strange coincidence, at the 
e po- So harmony, rhythm, had to be moment time was let loose, a tiny 
aniza- introduced into the highways of blob of the universe, called Earth, 
otato the heavens. An understanding and commonly reported to have 
action. had to be reached and agreed upon been brushed off by the sun, was 
as in- to serve all the rushing, roaring the scene of a drama which is 
mm or bodies of the universe. The gods still being enacted. A creature 
» hold had to set themselves to figuring bearing a likeness to that which 
an in- out the transportation facilities we term “man” burst the bonds 
which for 1,000,000,000 bodies for 1,000,- of instinct and mastered the first 
rest to 000,000 centuries. Which is but an _ thought. 
argu- eight-hour day on the time-piece Earth gave birth to man. Man 
of eternity. - gave birth to thought. Time be- 
mufac- Then some ironic jester, some ‘came, and continues, the feared, 
st the philosopher with a cruel sense of the loved; the denied, the ac- 
will be humor, some dyspeptic demi-urge claimed; the intrigued against and 
manu- of the high courts of eternity, the championed—the undisputed 
at their sneaked into the laboratory of the ruler of all men. 
acturer gods and uncorked the most deadly And there, you men who make 
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up the railway authority of this 
country, there is your point of de- 
parture, and the summary of your 
problem. All your technical 
knowledge, all your legal lore, all 
your scientific training are but the 
mechanics of your organizations, 
and are destined to get you into 
endless trouble through their very 
wilful ability unless you master 
the fullness of the importance of 
time and its absolute dominion 
over your labors. 

Your problem may not be so 
large as that of the gods in plan- 
ning the transportation of the 
solar system, but it is far more 
volatile, far more complex in its 
dependence upon time. 

You have thought of time in 
terms of train schedules, interest 
dates, directors’ meetings, and 
meals, 

Those are only the by-products 
of time. The reality of time, its 
first and greatest force is its in- 
fluence upon the minds and habits 
and acts of men. What would you 
care as to what became of your 
railroads if you and they both 
went on forever? . Would you 
struggle with problems now if you 
knew you could postpone them 
for 1,000 years? You know well 
that every operation of your 
minds and every resultant move- 
ment, from the simplest per- 
formances to settling the most 
heroic issues, would assume a very 
different aspect if you could say: 
“I move we adjourn and arrange 
to consider this matter 100 years 
from today.” 

Suppose George Washington and 
Czsar telephoned asking you to 
meet them at the still fashionable 
city of Carthage to play a few 
thonths of poker with Michel- 
anigelo and some of the other 
boys. Would you stop to read that 
long report just handed you and 
which requires your signature be- 
fore important work could be 
carried out? You would not. You 
would tell your. pilot to bring 
around the touring airplane, stuff 
the report in your pocket and, 
perhaps, read it in a year or two. 

What I have said is true. If 
the matter were not put with an 
appearance of lightness the con- 
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sideration of the incessant in- 
fluence of time upon all of ws 
would be too intolerable to sustain. 
But with the dominance of time 
established as our basic premise, 
suppose we pass on to the work 
time has allotted you, and so take 
up the concrete items which have 
arisen as the result of the existence 
of time. 

Some of us have more time than 
others. From the present outlook 
your time corresponds with thet 
of the “others.” Public opinion 
has indicated a temper, through 
the pressure of time, which sug- 
gests the railway systems of this 
country do not stand high in its 
favor. As nothing but eternity can 
cure the disease of time, the task 
of the railroads is to put in opera- 
tion whatever relief they may 
obtain which will be of special 
benefit to them. 

Because no; one can eliminate 
the hardships time places upon 
him, the next best thing is to re- 
lieve the irritation as much as 
possible. As the railroads have 
advanced the science of their work 
to a truly remarkable degree, and 
as they have neglected the educa- 
tion of masses of small minds to 
an equally remarkable degree, it 
is evident the present problem 
before the masters of the steel 
highways is with the people. 

Had the railways a less favor- 
able story to tell, a less notable 
list of achievements to proclaim, 
one could understand their delays 
in .meeting this situation which 
must frequently have intruded 
itself with sinister force. 


FUTURE DEPENDS UPON WILL OF THE 
PEOPLE 


It is time you railroad leaders 
realize your future depends upon 
the will of the people. You may 
delay action, but you cannot in- 
definitely delay the consequences 
of inaction. The minds of the 
people are in motion, chaotic 
motion if you please, but at least 
they are not in that dormant 


state of ten years ago. . You 
executives must lubricate this mo- 
tion by entertaining and instruct- 
ing the mass mind. 

Educational advertising will 
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Subject: Consider the Drug Store 


Centlemen: 


The drug store is hardly a general store, yet each day 
we find it carrying more and more merchandise far re- 
moved from the regular line of medicine and sundries— 
flashlights, radio equipment, paints, shoe polish, fountain 


' pens, stationery, hair nets and what not. It is a marvel- 
- ous channel of trade which many manufacturers have not 
- seen. 


Any manufacturer seeking distribution and close co- 
B operation with the drug trade will find M. P. Gould Com- 


“ pany in a most unusual position to help him. Established 
nnd in 1895, we employ twenty salesmen who investigate drug 
es stores in all the forty-eight States and Canada, advise with 
ia the proprietors of such stores on the newest and most efficient 
ay. plans of increasing their business through better displays of 


merchandise, better local advertising and more progressive 
methods of operating their stores, and sell each druggist 


ate the advertising needed to put in operation the plans de- 
* cided upon. 
as The druggist knows us—he has confidence in our recom- 
ave mendations. After years of intimate contact we have 
ork learned what an important part the retailer plays in this 
nd mystic game of marketing. We feel that an advertising 
cedl agency with such an insight into the ways of the dealer 
| ° can give a manufacturer better service than an agency with- 
lem out this knowledge. ' 
tee! Our clients have found that our advertising, whether to 
increase sales through automobile or accessory dealers, bat- 
"ble tery dealers, hardware dealers, jewelers, etc., etc., is made 
a effective by our 365 days a year intimacy with the problems 
lave of the one dealer who handles the largest number of diver- 
hich sified products. That vague nonentity called “the retailer” 
ided causes us no mistakes. All distributors we market through 
are real people. 
THE We invite any interested manufacturer to discuss his ad- 
vertising and sales problems with an advertising agency 
ders which for over a quarter of a century has dealt closely 
apon with the retailer and has been selling its own manufac- 
may tured products through a highly efficient sales organization. 
t im- 
ae Yours very truly, 
aotic 
least 


man WRG uhh Company 

You ‘ vo 

; mo- Advertising Agency. 
put Member of American Association of Advertising Agencies. 


will 454 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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How Do They bu ? 


By Price ?—<«¢ by 


URCHASERS advanced in years are notorious bargain V 
hunters. The normal conservatism of age makes price th 
prime factor. abou 














The time was when a shopping tour was a glorious adventur r 
in possession. Today dimmed enthusiasms make it only an in i. 
vestigation of values. = 

The comment now follows the conventional form of— influe 

“How much is this? Really? Why I saw the same thin@f trium 
yesterday at Blackwood’s for 67 cents! Have you nothing else’ It ; 

To be.sure, such purchasers must not be neglected,—if thgedver 
factor of price plays an all-important place in your selling plangj P#ges 

But— % hich 

P Insting 
Predominant with tM 1, 9, 
James R. Quinighy js), 
C. W. Fouts: 
750 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 221 West 57th St York 
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Bulour Product? 


?_@®y Preference? 


bargain OULDN’T you rather sell to those who buy from prefer- 
yrice the ence ?>—from the pride of possession rather than prejudice 
| about price? 

aveatial These “preference purchasers” are the young men and 


women of America in the age-group of from 18 years to 30. 

With these eagerly-minded buyers, price is not the primary 
consideration. It is prestige that plays the predominant part in 
influencing the final decision. Warm instincts stir; enthusiasm 
triumphs over calculation. 

It is this rich “preference market” that is offered to reputable 
advertisers by Photoplay Magazine. Your sales-messages in its 
pages go straight to the buying hearts of the country, hearts 
which still beat high when an appeal is made to any of the 
instincts that dominate Youth. 
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accomplish this task for you. It 
will also serve to advance the 
economic stability of the whole 
country. And no industry so much 
as yours is dependent upon na- 
tional soundness of procedure. 
Consequently, whatever you do 
to improve your own position in 
the public mind will have a bene- 
ficial effect upon all business. 

This larger service need not 
occupy your. attention, how- 
ever, for if you will devote your- 
selves with selfish energy to gain- 
ing public favor all other good 
things will be added unto you. 

So we will get on with the 
specific task of the railways in 
educating through advertising. 
Remembering the chief value of 
this national undertaking is to 
keep the minds of the people from 
being too conscious of the irri- 
tating effects of time, the program 
of education can be most success- 
ful if it will appeal to the two 
primary and most potent influences 
over the average mind—curiosity, 
or entertainment, and_ self-in- 
terest. 

Because people have long since 
come to take the railroads for 
granted, they do not think what 
would happen if this service were 
stopped overnight. Neither do 
they consider how the railroads 
have changed the whole mode of 
life, and the very appearance of 
their country, from farm to city, 
from skyscraper to home. Here 
human interest and self-interest 
blend to give the railroads a 
dramatic panorama to unroll for 
the fascination of the people. 

What a simple world our an- 
cestors knew! Instead of having 
to bother about buying railway 
tickets, being on time for trains, 
and experiencing all the vexations 
incident to so short a journey as 
500 miles, all they had to do 
was to wait a few months until 
the travel season opened, load 
their wives down with changes of 
furs and their babies, grab their 
stone hatchets, and start out. 

Instead of having to study 
dining-car menus they only needed 
to dig up some roots, kill an ani- 
mal or a member of an enemy 
tribe, and they had all the food 
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they could use. In place of the 
inconvenience of retiring in a 
Pullman berth they but needed to 
climb trees and stretch out on 
fine swaying limbs, with nothing 
to annoy them: except an oc- 
casional panther, python or the 
vexed relatives of the gentleman 
they had eaten for dinner, and 
who had come with a similar 
hospitable idea in mind. And in- 
stead of the outrage of being 
fifteen minutes late in covering 
this 500 miles, they could arrive 
just as promptly as their legs 
could carry them; if not this year, 
then the next. 

A series of such pictures of 
contrast, given national distribu- 
tion in a carefully planned and 
executed educational - advertising 
program, would do much to arouse 
the human-interest and _ self-in- 
terest of the reading, talking, in- 
fluencing public. Such messages 
would also take the minds of the 
people off the impression that the 
railroads are octopuses. 


MANY FIELDS FOR COPY TO DRAW ON 


The railroads might develop 
this contrasting program involv- 
ing prehistoric man for a consid- 
erable time, but there are so many 
avenues of appeal open to them I 
shall have to get on with the story 
in less detail. 

When our forebears stopped 
using wild horses solely for dietary 
purposes and converted them into 
beasts of. burden, travel became 
considerably improved. But the 
unknown inventive genius who 
first opened the way to the birth 
of the saying that “A rolling 
stone gathers no moss,” by pro- 
ducing a wheel, gave the world a 
benefit second only to language. 

Yet the first wheel was a long 
way from the modern: railway, 
and many thousands of years 
were required to bring about this 
stupendous evolution in trans- 
portation. 

There followed the periods of 
the bulky solid-wheeled cart, the 
picturesque chariot, the time when 
spokes were introduced, the great 
advance accomplished by the in- 
vention of iron rims or tires. 
Each of these steps in improve- 
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ment in means of transportation 
offers striking examples for con- 
trast with the present. 

The importance of the road to 
communication and transportation, 
to world development, can only 
be approximately expressed. Ex- 
aggeration is impossible. 

Metal entered Europe about 
3000 B. C., from the near Orient. 
A thousand years later a knowl- 
edge of it reached what is now 
England. A thousand years, be- 
cause of the crudeness of travel, 
to carry this essential product a 
thousand miles. Today a newly 
invented article becomes common 
property within a few months 
after production has commenced, 
because we have the railroads— 
and advertising. 

It is not the ultra-serious prob- 
lems which the railroads have 
solved which offer the most im- 
pressive appeals in educational 
advertising, however, for the most 
effective form of education is 
carried out through tickling that 
emotional surface all humanity 
possesses—curiosity. 

Travel, the desire to see, to 
experience new sensations, to sat- 
isfy the teasing desires of the 
simple mind, first caused man to 
leave the little circle of his cave 
birthplace. Even “the bear went 
over the mountain” for no other 
expressed purpose than “to see 
what he could see.” 

Transportation of goods did 
not really concern man until long 
after he had begun to make trails 
through wildernesses. When he 
acquired a love of possessions and 
display, and experienced the first 
sensation of dependence upon 
things, then transportation came 
into regard. But curiosity pre- 
ceded commerce. Curiosity was 
probably the original impulse 
which started commerce. 

This human condition probably 
accounts for the fact that the at- 
tempts the railroads have made in 
educational advertising have done 
comparatively little toward arous- 
ing popular sentiment in their 
favor. They have discussed the 
economic services rendered by the 
railroads in too economic a man- 
ner to reach a larger audience than 
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that which is already acquainted 
with the merits of these carriers. 

These messages have strength- 
ened the position of the railroads 
with the more intelligent, who are 
instinctively favorable, without 
touching the emotional mass of 
men. And the tendency has been 
to defend, to criticize opposition, 
to plead. Which is the last at- 
titude the railroads should take, as 
it indicates both fear and irrita- 
tion. 

Let them rather carry forward 
from dramatic primitive days to 
the conquest of our own country. 
They have a strong point in the 
fact that until the steel highways 
came to be, each new adventure 
in colonizing necessitated a re- 
versal to almost prehistoric meth- 
ods in travel and transportation. 

Not until 1700 did anyone think 
of traveling alone. And less than 
a century ago most travel in this 
country required long preparation, 
the enduring of constant hard- 
ships and dangers. Members of a 
family, separated by as short a 
distance as 100 miles, had little 
hope of seeing one another ever 
again. 


HERE’S A WORTH-WHILE EXAMPLE 


A specific instance which the 
railroads could use in their educa- 
tional advertising is the historic 
journey made by sixty people, in 
November, 1635, from Plymouth, 
Massachusetts to Windsor, Con- 
necticut. It was a record breaker 
in American land travel at that 
time, for the people did the jour- 
ney of 100 miles in but two short 
weeks, maintaining a pace-setting 
speed of one mile an hour during 
daylight. 

Long after New York, Boston 
and Philadelphia were important 
centres of trade such an under- 
taking as a journey across the 
continent required the resources 
and preparation, and involved the 
ee equal to a Polar expe- 
dition today. 

In 1697 Philadelphia boasted of 
thirty (count ’em, thirty!) carts 
and other vehicles; while no car- 
riages appeared in the territory of 
Connecticut until 1750. Even in 
Washington’s time a horse-drawn 
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coach created a sensation when 
Governor Trumbull visited Nor- 
wich, Connecticut, in such style. 

Of course sleighs made winter 
travel easy. With chunks of 
frozen bean porridge tied to the 
side of the sleighs, and with a 
hatchet handy for chopping off 
meals, the Colonial settler had all 
the comforts of a modern dining- 
car. Where horses were not avail- 
able the dog sleigh sometimes of- 
fered a certain, or uncertain means 
of travel. 

Even after roads were “pass- 
able,” and that meant no more 
than a fair chance of getting over 
the ground without the coaches 
turning over, only the rich could 
afford vehicles. People of mod- 
erate means might club together, 
four in a party, with one horse, 
and proceed by the “ride and tie” 
method. 

Why don’t the railroads tell the 
women of today, who feel them- 
selves heroic when traveling over- 
night with a child, of the woman 
who, in 1702, went on horseback 
from Boston to Philadelphia, and 
carried a baby all the way in her 
arms? 


WHERE IS THE IMAGINATION OF 
PIONEERS 


If the railroads would but use 
some of the imagination the pio- 
neers of their industry used in rail 
development to build popular ap- 
preciation, they would not be long 
in reaping a very tangible reward. 
Our national history is filled with 
material. Not a year in our Co- 
lonial progress but offers a num- 
ber of historic contrasts to prove 
the vast benefits railways have pro- 
vided. 

When the Burgesses of Vir- 
ginia, in 1686, realized the impor- 
tance of quicker means of travel 
they passed a law for improving 
the breed of horses in that colony. 
And there you have the origin of 
the Southerner’s love of fine horses 
—though to us the idea seems 
rather strange as a means to im- 
prove travel conditions. 

The life of Daniel Boone offers 
the railroads a whole series of 
travel contrasts. His first trip to 
Kentucky, when he and _ his 
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brother ran low in ammunition, 
and the brother jauntily set out 
on the return trip to North Caro- 
lina and back, which he accom- 
plished in a brief three months, 
provides an instance for compari- 
son which would impress the value 
of modern travel on the most 
stupid mind. 

And Daniel’s later journey, ac- 
complished after two years of 
preparation, which resulted in col- 
lecting seven families and forty 
foot-loose men to attempt the con- 
quering of wild Kentucky, pre- 
sents another study in progress. 
Ten miles a day was a good travel 
record for them—then, 

Imagine an anti-railroad Sena- 
tor today being confronted with 
a nation-wide advertisement based 
on the statement of Senator 
Mason, of Virginia, made in 1802, 
in our national Senate: “The pil- 
grim, for nearly 100 miles over 
the Cumberland Mountains, will 
be exposed to every inclemency 
of the weather—without house or 
hut in the whole journey—com- 
pelled to sleep many nights ex- 
posed to beating storms—robbed 
by the Indians, as I myself have 
experienced.” 

Then came the day of the stage 
coach, in the more populous re- 
gion of New England. Travel 
was getting on. “The Flying Ma- 
chine” boasted that it covered the 
distance between New York and 
Philadelphia in a day and a half, 
in summer, providing the passen- 
gers crossed over from New York 
to New Jersey the night before, 
so “The Flying Machine” (a cov- 
ered wagon without springs) could 
start on its mad career at four in 
the morning. This was in 1771. 

Almost a century before this, a 
sort of mail service was started 
between New York and Boston, 
and it took but three weeks. That 
was in 1673. By 1717 such mail 
service had been established as 
to make us gasp with surprised 
delight. Only forty-four years 
had passed since the Boston-New 
York service had been installed, 
yet already mail was so advanced 
in delivery it was possible to get 
a letter from Boston to Virginia 
in a month. It still took two 
months in winter. 
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By 1729 Philadelphia and New 
Vork were in what you might 
call feverish communication, there 
Leing a delivery, each way, once 
« week. Then Ben Franklin came 
to the front as Colonial Post- 
raster, in 1754. First he shaved 
tue New York-Philadelphia rec- 
ord to three mails a week. And 
a year later he proudly announced 
‘nat a letter might be sent all the 
way from Philadelphia to Boston, 
and an answer received in three 

eeks. 

But the railroads seem as slow 
in taking advantage of building 
popular appreciation through edu- 
ational advertising as colonial 
inails were being delivered. 

What of the time when Wash- 
ington “dashed” from Philadel- 
phia to Boston in twelve days to 
take command of the Continental 
\rmy? No wonder the poor man 
has a record of having slept in 
every Colonial American house, 
dined at eyery table and sat in 
every chair of that period. 

However, we can’t go on with 
this mass of historic record. 

When the campaign by which 
they can save themselves has fin- 
ished with the Indian. trail, the 
pack horse, the stage coach, the 
building of bridges, the costly toll 
road, the excessive charges for 
early freight transportation, the 
picturesque Conestoga wagon; 

When they have dealt with 
queer old John Fitch and his ex- 
periments with steam travel, who 
wrote, “I know of nothing so per- 
plexing and vexatious to a man 
of feelings as a turbulant wife 
and steamboat building” (to which 
the railroads might add govern- 
ing bodies and a public which 
has never been taught to see the 
roads as human organizations) ; 
When they have contrasted early 
roads with modern systems, show- 
ing how the first railways between 
Washington and New York were 
run by several companies, each 
using different widths of track 
to prevent continuous travel; 
when they have brought all their 
wonderful messages of progress 
vp to date, then let them tell the 
people what the railroads mean to 
their daily life. 

If the railroads will do this, if 
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they will first spread over the 
country, in a progressively planned 
educational-advertising program, a 
series of dramatic instances which 
drive home simple truths to simple 
minds, they will then be able to 
carry onward unhampered. 

Let them tell what modern 
travel and transportation accom- 
plish in the daily routine of the 
average person. Tell the story 
of taking fresh food to city mil- 
lions every day. Tell what rail- 
roads mean to home building and 
equipment to office, store and fac- 
tory: work, to every department of 
the humble life. 

There has been a welter of rail- 
road propaganda, of public bick- 
ering and political lobbying. And 
all the time the hall of justice is 
the fireside and front porch of the 
average citizen; and the press 
is the messenger which always 
reaches the judge. 

_Go back to the problem of eter- 
nity for a moment... The solar 
systems are still functioning, be- 
cause harmony exists there. Here, 
where we have the constant irrita- 
tion of time to meet, the railroads 
must lubricate their systems with 
education of the public, if har- 
mony is to be secured and sus- 
tained. The world was 50,000 years 


‘preparing the way ‘for the railroad. 


It has had the railroad less than a 


.century. Surely the progress of 


this century is one of the greatest 
stories man can hear. 

Let the railroads save them- 
selves. Let them educate through 
advertising. 


Victor H. Hanson Makes Gift 
to Women’s College 


Victor H. Hanson, publisher of the 
Birmingham, Ala., News, and the Mont- 
gomery, Ala., Advertiser, has made a 
gift of $10,000 toward the building of 
a modern dormitory at the Alabama Col- 
lege for Women at Montevallo. 

is gift duplicates one made to the 
Woman’s College at Montgomery last 
year. The dormitory to be built will 
be named for Mr. Hanson’s wife, the 
Weenona Hanson Hall. 


Heads Rocky Mountain 
Outdoor Advertising Men 


Joseph Quinn, Grand Junction, Colo., 
was elected ee of the Rocky 


Mountain Billposter Advertising Asso- 
ciation at its recent annual convention. 
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France Honors 
American Advertising 
Delegations 


President Doumergue_ Receives 
American Contingent of Dele- 
gates to Recent Annual London 
Convention at Elysee—Crosses of 
Legion of Honor Bestowed Upon 
Jesse H. Neal and H. H. Charles 


peance is giving a royal wel- 
come to a contingent of Ameri- 
can delegates to the recent annual 
‘convention of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World at 
London. 

The president of France, the 
head of the Municipal Council of 
Paris, the American Ambassador 
to France, and the French Am- 
bassador to the United States have 
‘entertained or addressed the 
American gathering during the 
week. 

On Monday of this week Jarvis 
A. Wood, senior partner of N. W. 
Ayer & Son, presented to Maurice 
Quentin, president of the Paris 
Municipal Council, a gavel made 
out of a beam in Independence 
Hall. After the presentation there 
followed brief addresses by Presi- 
dent Quentin, Prefect Juillard, of 
the Department of the Seine, and 
Minister of Commerce Raynaldy. 

In the afternoon the American 
delegation was received by Presi- 
dent: Doumergue, of France, at 
the Elysee and was ‘addressed by 
the President and by Senator Paul 
Dupuy, publisher of Petit Parisien. 
An American reply was made by 
Jesse H. Neal, secretary-treasurer 
of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World. 

In his reply Mr. Neal gave the 
American Atinbassador and the 
French Ambassador a theme for 
addresses which they made at a 
banquet in the evening. This 
theme was that the American dele- 
gates were unofficial ambassadors 
bringing expressions of peace and 
good-will. 

There were more than 700 guests 
at the banquet and these guests 
saw M. Camille Chautemps, 
French Minister of the Interior, 
decorate Mr. Neal and H. H. 
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Charles, president of the New 
York Advertising Club, with the 
Cross of the Legion of Honor. In 
presenting the Crosses of the 
Legion of Honor, M. Chautemps 
said that the French Government 
thereby showed its appreciation of 
the work being done by the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the 
World through its ‘Truth-in-Ad- 
vertising” movement. 

The American delegation in 
Paris, numerically, is the largest 
single group still in Europe. There 
are other groups and individuals 
that were part of the American 
delegation to London that are 
visiting or touring in various parts 
of the British Isles or the Con- 
tinent. The majority of Ameri- 
can delegates will not return to the 
United States until the end of 
August. 


“Screenland” and “Real Life 
Stories’ Have New Owners 


Ownership of Screenland and Real 
Life Stories has been transferred from 
the Myron Zobel Publications, Inc., 

ew York, to a newly formed syndicate 
headed by J. Thomas Wood, formerly 
of Forest & Stream and Popular Fi- 
nance. 

Myron Zobel, who is sailing for 
Europe August 6, will continue in the 
capacity of a consulting editor. Mr. 
W becomes publisher and business 
manager. No other changes in person- 
nel are contemplated at this time. Dis- 
tribution will continue to be handled by 
the Associated Distributing Corporation. 


Suggests Free Manufacturing 


Zones in Canada 
An unusual suggestion with regard to 
the controversial question of power ex- 
port in the province of Quebec was made 
at a Liberal rally recently by Hon. 


Athanase David, provincial secretary. 
“Can we not create neutral zones in the 
immediate neighborhood of great hydro- 
electric developments,” asked Mr. David. 
“Zones where American capital, after 
developing the water-powers, could de- 
velop industries where the raw material, 
if it came from the United States, would 
be permitted to enter free of duty and 
leave the country in manufactured form 
also without paying duty.” 


“Deseret News” Advances 


A. B. Jenkins 


Amos B. Jenkins has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Salt Lake 
i Deseret News, succeeding W. F 
Tyler, who has entered other business 
at Ogden, Utah. Mr. Jenkins has been 
with the advertising department of the 
Deseret News for the last four years 
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The Tog Pies in an Ohio Furniture Store 
The September Record 


Satisfied With Sales *:924 ? 


Not when you know that 
one of the most important 
toy markets, second only to the 
Spring Toy Fair, will be active 
in September. 

It is then that the thousands 
of furniture buyers purchase 
their toys and giftware. Espe- 
cially heavy stocks are otdered 
at this time because of the 
coming holiday season. 

For in addition to the all- 
year-round toy departments that 
are being opened in more and 
more stores, practically every 
furniture dealer of consequence 
sells toys at Christmas time. 

The Toy and Giftware edition 


of The Grand Rapids Furniture 
Record will be published Sep- 
tember rst. It will contain a 
Special Toy and Giftware Sec- 
tion from: which thousands of 
furniture dealers will make se- 
lections for their holiday stocks 

Forms close August roth. 
Final forms go to press August 
18th. Your advertisement in 
this edition will place your sales 
story before this great body of 
retail buyers at i exact time 
when they are ready to buy. 

Please make space reserva- 
tions and forward copy at once. 
This will help us to give you 
good position. 


THE SEPTEMBER ISSUE IS THE SPECIAL 
TOY AND GIFTWARE NUMBER 


T% Grand Rapids Furniture Record 


GRAND RAPIDS. MICHIGAN 
A. B. C, Circulation—Members The A. B. P. 





THE INCREASING MARKET FOR TOYS AND GIFTWAR 
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ARSENE NS 
MEW PORK OFFICE 


(@0 naron srmcer Cae? 25 MR eo ee. 
coma resent sranon Coljjale Oo, any ‘hones 
"Boro comn anor "new rome 7, 4 (Cdbtihed soe) g 4t< coves. 
So Mahes ® Bufleye 


eC bao York, February 8th, 1924, 


Advertising Manager, 
Dromedary Dates, 
New York City, 


Dear Sir ;:- 


Some days ago I Saw for the first time, your 
new car card .. ® plate of dates, Pirst of @ll, it made me 
want some, and I bought them, I guess this is the only rea) 
test of advertising that amounts to anything, but the reason 
for writing you was mot to tel) you this, rather to Say I 
have not seen any card ina long time which makes Such ea Clean, 
“ppetizing appeal as does your new Card, 


When we do nice things, it is very pleasant to 
have People say so, I should be less than fair to myself if 


I failed to Pass on my own feeling about your new card, 


Yours very truly, 


Dictated by 
M. L. Beara ‘ ‘ 








ALL users and producers of 
good advertising will appre- 
iate the letter opposite. Its 


bontents clearly emphasize the | 


alue and productiveness of good 
dvertising. We acknowledge 
he courtesy of the privilege 
nted us to reproduce it here. 


e car card above is interesting 
an example of advertising thar 
cates sales. “It,” the letter 
ates, ‘made me want some and 
‘bought. them.” This is the 
d of advertising that pays— 

kind that stands “the only 
.” It is the kind we 
ays try to create and produce. 








No doubt you have seen 
other examples of our work 
and perhaps they have influ- 
enced you to purchase some 
of the products listed below. 
COLGATE'S TOILET ARTICLES 


“UNIVERSAL” ELECTRIC 
UTENSILS 


CONNECTICUT “A-1” SWITCHES 
AND PLUGS 


BORDEN’S MILK 
HYGRADE LAMPS 
DROMEDARY FOOD PRODUCTS 
AUTO STROP RAZORS 
MOORE'S PAINTS 
LOWNEY’S CHOCOLATES 

EAGLE-A PAPERS 
ASTOR COFFEE 
NICHOLSON FILES 
PACKER’S TAR SOAP 
KIRKMAN’S SOAP PRODUCTS 
HOOD TIRES 
COLUMBIAN ROPE 
PYREX OVENWARE 
WARREN'S PAPERS 
LACO SOAP 
KLIM 








E MUNRO & HARFORD COMPANY 
COLOR IN br ADVERTISING | 
Maniufactiering Lithographers and Color Printers 


6-422 West Thirty-third Street, New York 
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Unknown two 
months ago; now 
in 85 out of 100 
outlets! 


RILLOX is a Los Angeles-made 

product for hair grooming. Sixty 

days ago you couldn’t buy it, because no 

one had it. Now it has 85% distribu- 

tion in Los Angeles and Southern Cali- 

fornia, including 1010 drugstores and 
about 640 beauty shops. 

The Examiner’s Merchandising Ser- 
vice Department took hold of Brillox 
when it was “cold,” merchandised the 
advertising, rendered daily reports to the 
salesmanager, followed through with 
personal selling suggestions, circulated 
the story of the campaign and product 
in The Southwestern Druggist and “put 
it over” before a line of advertising ap- 
peared, and without a cent’s charge for 
service ! 


This is not a difficult market to conquer if your product 
is right, and you use The Examiner to reach the biggest 
buying audience west of the Rockies! 


CERTAINLY The Examiner will 
help you get the distribution! 


CHAR Att Te 
G5 DUAL Fond 


Mei LA 


Reciailionr kok Eleventh, Des eg eo 


Pacific Coast Representative Special Representative 
571 Monadnock Bidg. Automotive Trade 
Telephone Garfield 3858 703 Kresge Bidg., Detroit 

San Francisco Telephone Cherry 5245 
Eastern Representative Western Representative 
1819 Broadway 915 Hearst Bidg. 
Telephone Columbus 8342 Telephone Main 5000 
New York City Chicago 


“and 


Publishers “ORCHARD and FARM”—More Than 300,000 Circulation Weekly 


] 






































Getting Local Flavor in Business- 
Paper Copy 


A Campaign in National Trade Mediums Which Makes Capital of 
Local Pride 


OT long ago, there appeared 

in Printers’ INK MONTHLY 
an article which related how vari- 
ous manufacturers were develop- 
ing local pride and interest in local 
events aS a newspaper copy angle. 
This effective method of getting 
prospects to read an 


cality referred to in each adver- 
tisement. Finally, the copy attracts 
the attention of non-residents who 
may have visited the locality as 
well as those individuals who have 
a weakness for geographic illus- 
trations. 





advertising message 
is easily worked out 
when one is using 
local papers. 

But what of other 
mediums? It is then 
not so simple a thing 
to do. And yet, be- 
cause home-town 
gossip constitutes so 
powerful an advertis- 
ing appeal, many 
manufacturers would 
like to use it. They 
refrain from doing 
so because they fear 
the copy will be in- 
teresting only to those 
familiar with the par- 


It should mean 


ticular locality re- ufacturing it is a big, lorig established institution with ample 
resources and a successful record of 70 years’ manufacturi 
ferred to. experience. 27 of which have been devoted to the design 
. manufacture of air compressors compressed air 
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maker of Curtis Air 
Compressors, has 
found a solution for 
this copy problem. 
Not only has this 
concern succeeded in 
planning a series of 
advertisements for 
insertion in trade 
publications which cater to local 
pride without losing general 
reader interest, but the copy has 
other advantages as well. It en- 
ables the company’s jobbers to tie 
up their. merchandising efforts 
with the localized atmosphere of 
the copy. It permits the company 
to make an exceptionally effective 
appeal in its direct-mail work by 
sending out circular letters to cus- 
tomers and prospects in the lo- 


ERE again you find Curtis outfits dominate. Sooner or later 
real merit is always recognized. That's why Curtis is con- 
tinually supplanting other 
populanty is constantly growing 


know that he can have complete 


Cuatis PNEUMATIC Macusmear Co. 


lteter ee Ve Oy 


CURT 


LOCAL FLAVOR IN BUSINESS-PAPER SPACE 
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makes of compressore—why Curtis 


« Curtis Outfit to” 


wd eet 
jaith in it—that the firm man- 


Each advertisement in the series 
concerns itself with a single State 
and one of the leading cities of 
that State. For instance, one piece 
of copy has to do with Kentucky. 
The upper part of the page con- 
tains a picture of a business street 
in Louisville. To the side of the 
photograph appears these facts: 
“Louisville, Ky.—Population 257,- 
671. Trade population 350,000. 
Jefferson Street, East, from City 
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Hall Tower.” Imposed across the 
illustration in large type is: 
“Curtis Air Compressors,” fol- 
lowed by “In Kentucky,” as the 
headline. The text reads: 


Kentucky, with its ever growing popu- 
lation of over 2,500,000, with approx- 
imately 155,000 automobiles and over 
2,185 auto garages and accessory deal- 
ers, is a true reflection of the superior- 
ity of Curtis Air Compressors. Here you 
will find Curtis the popular choice— 
simply a tribute to a worthy Fate ne by 
a State long noted for its discriminat- 
ing, judgment of inherent quality. 

urtis Compressors are the product of 
an institution with a successful record 
of seventy years’ manufacturing ex- 
perience, twenty-seven of which have 
been devoted to the design and manu- 
facture of air compressors and com- 
pressed air equipment. 

This means that every purchaser of a 
Curtis Outfit can have complete faith 
in it—it means that when purchasing a 
Curtis you are getting a tried and proved 
compressor, one with an enviable record 
and a definite reputation to live up to; 
an assurance that a Curtis Air Com- 
pressor is not likely to ever become an 
“orphan.” 

A complete line of single and two- 
stage air compressors, a style, size and 
arrangement to meet your particular 
need. Also air and water stands. Use 
coupon for full information. 


Before this advertisement ap- 
peared, all Kentucky jobbers were 
advised that it was to be published. 
As a result, some of the jobbers 
sent a special letter to their trade 
on Curtis Air Compressors coinci- 
dentally with the appearance of 
the advertisement. The company 
also mailed a circular letter to the 
garage trade of Kentucky when 
the advertisement was run. As an 
example of how to merchandise 
trade advertising, this letter is 
worth quoting. Here it is: 


- “Before you Invest—Investigate.”’ 

This slogan of the Advertising Club 
might well have been written with par- 
ticular respect to buying a new air eom- 
pressor. The attached advertisement 
tells why this is so. 

The Curtis Compressor is produced by 
engineers who know their business. It 
is backed by seventy Fay of manu- 
facturing experience and it is only nat- 
ural that Curtis Compressors are be- 
coming more and more popular in 
Kentucky, just the same as_ they are 
in every other State in the Union, and 
in foreign countries the world over. 

Those new stations and garages that 
have recently gone up, and in which 
Curtis Compressors are installed, have 
“investigated before they invested,”’ be- 
cause they are not buying just to be an 
owner of a compressor, but because they 
want real service out of it. It’s an in- 
vestment. j 
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Look up the standing of the Curtis 
organization, and see if you don’t think 
that such an organization is the logical 
one to produce such a compressor. 

Don’t buy a compressor just because 
it looks good or because big claims are 
made for it. Be sure there is some. 
body responsible back of the compressor 
to support these claims. 


The first advertisement con- 
cerned itself with Texas, the sec- 
ond with Nebraska, the third, 
Kentucky and next month Wis- 
consin will be in the limelight. 
It is believed that the advertise- 
ments are having an_ intangible 
pulling power and that jobbers are 
feeling the effect. 


An Innovation in Player’s 
Cigarette Copy 


_ A decided innovation has lately been 
introduced into the advertising of Play- 
er’s Cigarettes in Canada, which usually, 
even in publications, has been of the 
poster type. 

A series of advertisements is now 
being run in newspapers containing pen 
and ink sketches .of well-known golf 
clubs. In each case there is not a 
single human being to be seen either on 
the club verandas or on the links, but 
immediately below the illustration is a 
hand-lettered line reading “Players at 
the Lakeshore Country Club, Toronto,” 
and so on, naming in each advertise- 
ment a different club. The play on the 
trade name is grasped after a momentary 
glance. 


Bonsib, Inc., Moving to 
Fort Wayne 


Bonsib, Inc., Peru, Ind., advertising 
counsel, will move to Fort Wayne, Ind., 
on August 1, 

Arthur C. Pratt, advertising manager 
of the McMyler-Interstate Company, 
Cleveland, manufacturer of locomotive 
cranes, will join Bonsib, Inc., on the 
same date. He was formerly Pacific 
Coast service representative of the 
American Writing Paper Company and 
was at one time assistant advertising 
} gad of the Butler Paper Corpora- 
ion, 


L. W. Jacobsen with Chicago 
“Tribune” 


L. W. Jacobsen, formerly advertising 
manager of the Modern Grocer, 
Chicago, has heen placed_in_charge of 
the advertising in the Co-Operator, a 
dealer’s trade paper published by the 
Chicago Tribune. 


Appoints Katz Special Agency 

John H. Perry has appointed the E. 
Katz Special Advertising Agency, New 
York, as advertising representative for 


the Pensacola, Fla., Journal. and the 


Reading, Pa., Times. 
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“Send for 
Illustrated Booklet” 


More and more this line is appearing in 
magazine and newspaper advertising. 
The idea is excellent. Not only does it 
serve as a check-up on the pulling power 
of the copy and the relative effectiveness 
of the medium, but it also affords an 
opportunity to turn casual inquirers into 
teal live prospects—to make new friends 
all over the country. 


It is most important that the booklet to 

be sent fills these three requirements: 

1. It must be written in a clear, interesting 
style. 


2. It must be well illustrated—for today 
pictures are almost as essential as copy. 


3. It must be well printed. The prospect always 
judges you by your printing. 
This is what we can do: 


1. We can furnish clear, interesting copy. 


2. We can furnish the highest quality of art 
work and engravings. 


3. Wecan print aswell as it is possible to print. 


Can we help you? 


Charles Heancts Press 


461 Eighth Avenue Telephone Lackawanna 4300 
Printing Crafts Building, New York 





Keeping Montgomery Ward’s Copy 
within Bounds of Truth 


Mail-Order Concern, Developing 500,000 New Customers, 
in Advertising Greatest Thing in Business 


Finds Truth 


An interview by G. A. Nichols with 


T. F. Merseles 


President, Montgomery Ward & Co. 


HE writer called T. F. Mer- 

seles, president of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., on the tele- 
phone the other day, and made a 
suggestion for an interview. It 
had to do with certain merchan- 
dising trends and what they might 
be expected to work into a few 
years from now. 

The suggestion was promptly 
vetoed. 

“Can it be that you are getting 
visionary?” Mr. Merseles asked. 
“Why be prophetic? What we 
here at Ward’s are thinking about 
days, nights and Sundays is what 
is going on now, or may happen 
next fall. Possible develcpments in 
ten or twenty years depend on 
how well we do certain things 
now; on the kind of foundations 
we lay. Why don’t you write an- 
other article that will help busi- 
ness men in general along the line 
of their present needs?” 

“Well, then,” was the reply, 
“since my head appears to be up 
in the clouds this morning, sup- 
pose that you yourself select a 
subject.” 

“Tl do it,” he agreed. “Write 
about truth in advertising, which 
today is perhaps the most impor- 
tant element in business—especi- 
ally the mail-order business.” 

“Important enough,” objected 
the writer, “but not new. I want 
something that will smack busi- 
ness men right between the eyes 
and make them think.” 

“Then you can do no better,” 
Mr. Merseles declared, “than con- 
sider truth in advertising even if 
you have to work over some of the 
many notable articles on the sub- 
ject which already have appeared 
in Printers’ INK. have read 
Printers’ InxK consistently for 
many years, dating from when it 


was a much smaller publication 
than now. It has helped me in 
more ways than I have time to 
tell you about. But the greatest 
single thing Printers’ INK has 
done—at least the thing that has 
impressed me the most through 
the years—is what it has accom- 
plished in behalf of truth and de- 
cency in advertising. American 
business owes a° sizable debt to 
Printers’ INK for this very 
reason. 

“But advertising has a consid- 
erable way to go yet before it is 
whole in these respects. I know 
this from general observation and 
from our own experiences: There- 
fore you ought to keep hammering 
away on truth in advertising. You 
people are in a peculiarly advan- 
tageous position to carry this thing 
through to its ultimate conclusion. 
And all the rest of us ought to 
help. If you will come out here 
Monday morning I shall be glad 
to go into the subject with you, 
and perhaps can give you data that 
will assist you in working out 
something instructive and valua- 
ble to business as a whole.” 


NEW STRENGTH FOR TRUTH IN 
ADVERTISING 


It is Mr. Merseles’ idea, as 
brought out in the conversation on 
the ensuing Monday, that the truth- 
in-advertising movement could add 
to its already great accomplish- 
ments if it could bring to bear its 
influence upon the high-grade, 
thoroughly reputable, honest ad- 
vertiser who would not knowingly 
mislead any of his customers. 

“When we think of truth in ad- 
vertising,” he said, “we usually 
visualize a force directed against 
business fakers who utilize the 
printed word with the deliberate 
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At Five o’Clock Monday night 
an out-of-town advertiser decided 
to catch the Wednesday morning 
edition of a Chicago newspaper. 
He called Bundscho’s by long 
distance and dictated the copy. 
Complete proofs left Chicago on 
the One-Thirty train that night, 
arriving at the advertiser's desk 
at Eight-Thirty the next morn- 
ing. The advertiser wired his 
okeh. We ordered an electro- 
type and caught the Wednesday 
morning paper, with time to 
burn. G| MORAL: Don’t say it 
can’t be done! Call on Bundscho. 


J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


58 E. WASHINGTON .- 10 E. PEARSON 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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More Concerns 
have been Harme 
by Over gc Wang | 

than my Under 


[et it your opinion that there is a terrific loss in advertising 
expenditures, by the mis-use of mediums of the “panacea 
class,” that have a cure-all circulation .for selling everything 
from hair pins, to the Zoo’s latest born leg-tottering giraffe? 


If an expenditure of $25,000 will reach-the major number of 
home owners, that are proven buyers (not estimated, but proven) 
for certain hardware, for example, is it worth the price of 
admission to spend $50,000 for the sake of seeing your adver- 
tisements in the pages of the cure-all mediums? 


Can you afford to allow your pride to outstrip your sound 
business sense? 


There is, of course, a place for everything, and the big circu- 
lation mediums are an essential, and a fully demonstrated 
power, at certain stages of business progress. 


But it’s our sincere belief and observation, that more concerns 
have been harmed by over advertising, than by under. This is 
particularly true in the field of home building and equipping 
materials. 

Perhaps we are a bit old fashioned. 


However, evidence points to our having done some rather 
convincing business building jobs with the 25,000 that others 
claimed “ must be 50,000 or nothing.” 


You may like to know what could be done with your 25,000. 


UTHILL ADVERTISING AGENC 


L. W. C. TUTHILL, President 
1133 BROADWAY 
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intention of deceiving. We think 
of wildcat stock promoters, fly- 
by-night raincoat retailers and a 
long list of other disreputable con- 
cerns that utilize advertising for 
victimizing people. Thanks to the 
operation of the Printers’ INK 
Statute in many States, and the 
work of the Better Business Bu- 
reaus which has grown out of 
Printers’ INxK’s warfare in behalf 
of honest advertising, life has 
grown increasingly hard for these 
so-called business men. I hope 
and believe we soon shall see the 


day when any dishonest adver-- 


tiser in any State will be liable to 
a legal penalty for his misdeeds. 
Out of it all has grown a greater 
respect for advertising on the part 
of the advertisers themseves; also 
more faith is shown by the people 
who buy goods. 

“But I wonder how many repu- 
table business concerns. realize that 
eternal vigilance on their part is 
necessary if their advertising is 
going to be kept honest? I believe 
that many a business has suffered 
seriously in the public’s estimation 
through exaggeration that has 
been wholly unintentional and put 
forth with the very best of mo- 
tives. The damage may be done 
by enthusiastic copy writers who, 
in their eagerness to produce copy 
that can sell goods, make staic- 
ments that cannot be substantiated. 
Or, owing to the shortcomings of 
the manufacturer, the goods may 
not be up to the standard which 
the seller believes to be the case. 
Or again, the copy writer may be 
careless and not take proper note 
of the goods when writing his de- 
scriptions. Any one of a number 
of things can happen to make ad- 
vertising misleading and therefore 
dangerous to the concern putting 
it out.” 

Mr. Merseles amplified his re- 
marks by telling of the fight Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. are continu- 
ally waging—for fight it is—to 
keep their merchandise up to a 
prescribed standard and to pre- 
sent their selling talk to the trade 
in a way to make it entirely truth- 
ful and not in the slightest degree 
misleading. 

“During the last year,” he said, 
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“we have accumulated about 200,- 
000 new customers—meaning peo- 
ple who have secured our cata- 
logues or other advertising matter 
and have bought from us for the 
first time. Does the fact that these 
people have sent us orders for our 
merchandise necessarily mean that 
they thoroughly believe in Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., and would 
accept without question any state- 
ment ‘we might make to them? 
Not at all. They have been influ- 
enced to the buying point, having 
seen a picture and description of 
some of our goods and perhaps 
being impressed by the price. Even 
though they may be entirely satis- 
fied, or highly pleased with their 
naan we are still a long way 
rom having created in them the 
confidence and belief which we are 
proud to say we are accorded by 
our older customers. We have 
made a good start and that is all. 

“Now, then, suppose any one of 
these new customers upon sending 
a repeat order finds the merchan- 
dise to be not exactly what our 
catalogue represented it. Suppose, 
for example, a woman should send 
to us for a pair of shoes that were 
advertised under some such gen- 
erality as ‘None better made.’ If 


-she took the statement at its face 


value she would have a right to 
expect almost anything of those 
shoes. And if they did not give 
her the completest kind of satis- 
faction she would have a right 
to regard our description and claim 
as being exaggerated, far fetched 
and even ridiculous. 


GOOD WORK WOULD BE UNDONE 


“There would have been no de- 
liberate intention to deceive. Nev- 
erthless the eager copy writer 
would have undone the good work 
of the shoe buyer in providing a 
worthy value for the money. He 
would have lost a customer for the 
house plainly because of a defect 
in the advertising. 

_ “In selling goods by mail it is 
impossible to go too far in the 
observance of the principle of 
truth in advertising. The retail 
store may have a way out, but the 
mail-order man never. A woman 
does not buy goods from reading 
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a newspaper advertisement. She 
is influenced by the advertisement 
to go to the store. There she can 
see the merchandise and judge for 
herself whether it is a good value 
and what she wants. 

“But in a mail-order catalogue 
she sees a picture of the goods. 
She reads a description. And upon 
this she either buys the article or 
lets it alone. If her purchase de- 
viates in the slightest degree from 
the printed description, even in 
some unessential point, her con- 
fidence in the house is shaken. 
There comes in upon her the ugly 
conviction that she has not been 
dealt with fairly and she becomes 
dissatisfied with a thing that other- 
wise might have pleased her. 

“This is why we have been 
obliged to set down the hard and 
fast rule that no exaggerations 
of any kind are permitted to ap- 
pear in our catalogues. The copy 
writers must make their descrip- 
tions not only complete and in- 
teresting in sales appeal but 
strictly accurate. It would be dif- 
ficult indeed to over-estimate the 
importance of keeping copy writ- 
ers strictly upon a basis of fact. 


A TWOFOLD TASK 


“Our continuous task, therefore, 
in proceeding strictly on the basis 
of truth in advertising is twofold. 
We must insist that our copy 
writers say nothing that can even 
be construed as the slightest de- 
parture from the truth. Also we 
must continuously watch our mer- 
chandise so that no shortcomings 
’ of our buyers or of manufacturers 
shall cause it to deviate from the 
printed description.” 

To carry out the advertising 
policy outlined by Mr. Merseles, 
the copy writers at Wards’ are 
guided by these ten general rules: 

(1) Tell only the truth. Say 
nothing in your copy which could 
mislead, misrepresent or cause our 
customers to receive an impres- 
sion differing in the slightest de- 
gree from the actual facts. 

(2) Use simple words. Break 
up long descriptions in units of 
easily read phrases and sentences. 

(3) Be sincere. Tell the cus- 
tomer only what you would like 
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to hear were you the purchaser in- 
stead of the seller. 

(4) Shun trade terms and tech- 
nicalities. All our customers are 
unfamiliar with the meaning of 
nebulae, top grades, tow, pawls, 
cocobolo, and similar words. If 
used, they must be explained. 

(5) Be enthusiastic. Write 
always with the merchandise be- 
fore you. In no other way can 
you visualize for the customer the 
uses and merits of the article de- 
scribed. Convincing, enthusiastic 
copy is 80 per cent of our sales 


‘force. 


(6) Be brief, but not too brief. 
Some articles require lengthy de- 
scriptions, going into details on 
important points and merchan- 
dise features. Other merchandise 
needs only size and price. Always 
tell just enough to enable the 
customer to order intelligently. 

(7) Be a _ logical salesman. 
Place your general sales appeal 
ahead of the less interesting de- 
tail of article number and shipping 
weight. 

(8) Be consistent. Never con- 
tradict or repeat a statement in 
the same description, even though 
worded differently or subject to 
double meaning. 

(9) Write Spell, 


punctuate, 


correctly. 
capitalize and watch 
grammatical construction. 

(10) Clean copy and clean proof 
make for economy in editing and 


typesetting. All copy must be 
written on copy forms and fitted 
to layout space before it can be 
accepted for editorial checking. 

The copy writer is taught that 
he is entrusted with the company’s 
good name and reputation, which 
is the most valuable property it 
possesses and that this fact should 
guide every statement he makes. 

It has been Ward’s experience 
that much mail- order copy falls 
short of the truth-in- advertising 
standard for two main reasons 
among others. 

The first is the copy writer’s 
over-anxiety to show his cus- 
tomers that certain special prices 
are actually low. 

The second is vagueness and 
indefiniteness in description. 

To guard against the first fault, 
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The Kansas City Journal-Post 


Circulation: 
Daily, 348,000 Sunday, 200,000 


WALTER S. DICKEY, EDWIN O. SYMAN, 


Owner and Editor. Gen. Business Manager. 


National Representatives: WVerree & Conklin 
New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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statements in Ward’s mail-order 
publications referring to previous 
prices and values are permissible 
only when definite and when the 
previous prices against which the 
comparisons are made have ac- 
tually been quoted in the cata- 
logues. Such statements as the 
following are allowed 

1920 price $10.00. 

Former price $8.00. 

Reduced from $6.00. 

A year ago we had to ask $2.00 for 
this article. 


But it is recognized that even 
these approved statements, while 
strictly true, can be improperly 
placed or misused. For this reason 
they are rarely used in the general 
catalogue, and then only in con- 
nection with special merchandising 
features. As a general thing they 
are confined to the smaller sales 
catalogues and other advertising 
matter where practically every- 
thing offered is a special bargain. 

The copy writers are prohibited 
from using definite price figures 
when trying to emphasize the idea 
of value. Neither must such fig- 
ures be used in relation to prices 
charged by retailers or com- 
petitors. Among the prohibited 
statements are these: 


$10.00 value for $9.00. 
Regular value $10.00. 

Sold elsewhere for $12.00. 

The greatest value ever offered. 
You can’t beat it at this price. 
Nobody can sell it for less. 

An unprecedented bargain. 


In no case must the superlative 
degree be employed. No bargains 
at Wards are “unbeatable.” Noth- 
ing the firm sells is “positively the 
best made” or “the best obtain- 
able.” No copy writer is allowed 
to refer toa price as “unheard of.” 
Perhaps it was heard of five years 


ago. 
“Wild use of the superlative de- 
gree in advertising sells nothing,” 


said Mr. Merseles, “and is likely 
to give that advertising an ex- 
tremely bad reputation. On the 
other hand if a certain item is the 
greatest bargain which we have 
ever offered, the copy writer may 
be as enthusiastic as he likes in 
telling it. His enthusiasm, too, 
will be all the more forceful be- 
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cause he can express it truthfully 
and with conviction. 

“These restrictions of ours do 
not stifle the copy writer’s en- 
thusiasm. Indeed, he must have 
this quality or he cannot success- 
fully sell the goods through his 
writing. But he must at all times 
stick absolutely to the truth. He 
must know exactly what he is 
talking about and then he can 
tell the truth with the proper de- 
gree of enthusiasm and selling 
force. In other words, if an offer- 
ing is really a bargain the fact can 
be impressed upon the customer 
accurately and truthfully. 

“Emphasizing the price appeal 
in advertising is a delicate matter 
because people do not understand 
the merchandising process. A con- 
cern may be able to offer a real 
bargain only to have it received 
with suspicion. The very lowness 
of the price creates the thought 
that the quality may be inferior or 
that previous prices have been too 
high. There are ample reasons be- 
hind the ability of a house to offer 
specials and we have found that 
the best method of causing such 
offerings of ours to be received 
at their face value is to tell these 
reasons, 

“In our midsummer sale cata- 
logue, for example, we are offer- 
ing a genuine imported bent wood 
chair at $2.98, which is less than 
the usual wholesale price. We 
have sold this item previously at 
a higher figure. Obviously the 
thing calls for an explanation 
even to our oldest customers. Ac- 
cordingly the copy recites the fact 
that when our buyers were in 
Europe last fall they found a fac- 
tory with a large stock of these 
fine chairs on hand. Because of 
the high value of the American 
dollar in Europe we were able to 
secure the entire over-stock of 
10,000 chairs at a price consider- 
ably below cost. The catalogue 
goes into considerable detail in 
relating these facts, thus building 
ample foundation for the state- 
ment that the chair is an unusual 
bargain. 

“In connection with an offering 
of all-wool plaid blankets at $7.68 
a pair we explain that we ‘bought 
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To Advertising 
Agencies: 
We Present This Showing 
of National Advertisers 


Among the National Advertising Accounts which used space 
in The Christian Science Monitor during the first six months 
of 1924 were the following: 

American, Co. Lincoln Motor Co. 

Loft Candies 

alone-Lemmon Neutrodyne Receivers 
ark Cross Leather Goods 
orses Chocolates . 
ueller Faucets 
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ueller’s Egg Noodles 
vale ic Master Rad 
T 











lo Reproduc 
aiad Dress Shietds and. Linings 
Lum Mfrs’ 
homas Neilson & 

—_ po Company 


Oldsmobile Six 

Otis Elevator Company 
Oxford University Press 
Parker-Made Marmalade 


jent 
heey soon and Piliow Cases 








atteries . 
Victor Talking _— Co. 
Webster’s Diction 
Whistle 
Lea Sauce Willys-Overiand, Inc. 
During the same period the Monitor carried regularly the adver- 
tisements of over 6,000 retail advertisers, representing almost 


every line of business, many of them constantly mentioning 
and featuring nationally- advertised products which they sell. 


When you make up schedules for your clients, do you remember 
that there is a nationally-read daily newspaper of established 
reputation, which has proved its ability to give excellent results at 
a comparatively small cost? 


The Christian Science Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper 
Member A. B. C. 
PUBLICATION OFFICE 107 FALMOUTH St., BosTon, Mass. 


BRANCH ADVERTISING OFFICES 
270 Madison Ave. Kansas City 
1658 Union Trust Bldg. San Franci 
455 Book 





Bldg. 
McCormick Bldg. ttle 
o»ndon 2 Adelphi Terrace, W. C. 2 
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36,000 of the blankets at one time 
and had them made up during the 
spring and early summer when 
the mills had their slack season. 
We advance this as the only rea- 
son we can sell the blankets at 
such an extremely low price, the 
quality not being lowered in any 
way. 

“We have built up a large trade 
in silks at $1.48 a yard, this being 
a standard price and quality we 
have offered for years. For our 
summer sale we are offering this 
same silk at $1.19 a yard. Women 
who have been buying it at the 
other price for such a long time 
might feel we have not dealt with 
them fairly heretofore or that the 
present quality might be lower. 
We explain that the exceptional 
offer for this one. sale only was 
made through special merchandis- 
ing preparations in which we 
searched the markets of the world 
and took entire mill outputs. We 
say also that the low price will 
be withdrawn after August 31. 
Thus we show that this is a real 
bargain and cover ourselves against 
any possible comebacks when we 
eventually put the price back to 
the ordinary level.” 

Coming to the feature of ac- 
curate descriptions, it is the Ward 
idea that the sale of a really meri- 
torious article or fabric may be 
injured by a description which 
does not clearly state the quality 
of the material of which it is 
made. There may be no attempt 
or impulse to mislead. But when 
the description is not clear the 
public grows suspicious. 

An interesting example of the 
Ward method of describing such 
items is seen in the company’s mid- 
summer sale book, recently issued, 
in a half page devoted to Lingette, 
a nationally advertised fabric that 
has the appearance of silk and 
wears like cotton. The copy plainly 
sets forth that Lingette has the 
rich softness of silk and the same 
fine lustre but that every thread 
in it is cotton. If its composition 
were not emphasized in this way 
the chances are some woman 
would buy it thinking it silk. 

How is absolute accuracy in 
catalogue descriptions to be had? 
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The copy writer, not being a mer- 
chandising expert, necessarily must 
work out his descriptions with the 
buyer. But it is the Ward rule 
that the copy writer shall not fol- 
low the buyer’s description too 
closely. Not only must he elimi- 
nate trade names and terms of 
obscure meaning or of no mean- 
ing whatever to the customer, but 
he must write his finished descrip- 
tion with the actual merchandise 
before him. 


MATTER FROM OLD CATALOGUES 
VERIFIED 


In the huge job of compiling a 
600-page catalogue many of the 
illustrations and descriptions of 
staple and semi-staple articles are 
“lifted” from previous issues. 
Right here is the source of much 
unwitting misrepresentation in 
advertising unless the checking up 
process be thorough. 

In one Ward catalogue a porta- 
able electric vibrator was de- 
scribed as being contained in a 
“handsome box covered with imi- 
tation leather and with flexible 
handle for ease and convenience 
in carrying.” The item is a staple 
and as such the illustration and 
description were “lifted” when it 
came time to make up the next 
catalogue. There was no change 
whatever in the vibrator and the 
price was the same. It would 
seem that the description could go 
through without change. But the 
copy writer, following the rule 
of checking merchandise detail in 
writing his description inspected 
the item as it then appeared in 
stock. He discovered that in place 
of the box covered with imitation 
leather the manufacturer then was 
using a pasteboard container with 
no handle. This is a small detail, 
having nothing at all to do with 
the quality or value of the mer- 
chandise. But, should the er- 
roneous description have got 
through, a large number of dis- 
satisfied customers and a consid- 
erable percentage of returns would 
have been inevitable. 

In the cataloguing of a new 
item, it has been the Ward custom 
to supply one sample to the adver- 

(Continued on page 121) 
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Call us over e 


for a conference before you 
order that job. Let us suggest © 
layout and mechanical make- 

up that will relieve you of 
detail—stock and colors that 
will save you money. It is 
this kind of service that has 
built for us in the course of 
four short years a superior 
plant, a superior organiza- 
tion. Let this organization 
help you to greater profits. 


LU-WIL-KO 


cAd-Setting » Printing 











725 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
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ACS: showing the automobile manu- 
facturers who buy 89.9% of the national 
advertising in newspapers and magazines has 
just been completed by PRINTERS’ INK. A copy 
of this will be sent on request. 
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What Is Your Keynote for 
Fall Selling? 


How Shall We Pay Our Salesmen to Get Them to 
Work Harder? 


“*Some of the biggest and most successful producers and sellers of 
merchandise in the country are wondering if their systems of salesmen 
compensation should not be overhauled,” says G. A. Nichols in 
August PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY. He then continues by citing 
the views of a number of national advertisers on this ever important 
subject. Wahl, National Biscuit, aye mem Cork k, Joseph Dixon, 
Geier and others explain their sy yn and point out 
the weaknesses and strengths of such paced ” This is an article that 
every sales executive should rea 


New Twists to Old Words 


Even if there were only five hundred words in the English language 
there would be no excuse for monotony in advertising copy. Richard 
Surrey has a rare feeling for words and he succeeds in communicating 
that feeling to the reader in a peculiarly successful article of an 
unusual type, an article of real interest to the executive who feels that 
his company’s advertising is in danger of going stale. 





What Does the Dealer Think of Assortment Purchases? 


A discussion of the assortment purchase yen from the dealer’s 


angle, written. by A. H. Van Voris, himself a successful small-town 


hardware dealer. 


Can American Selling Methods Be Used in Foreign Markets? 


The author of this article has just returned from a trip through 
Europe, where he consulted leading advertising and sales executives. 
He has set down the results of these interviews. 


The Salesman Is Right if the Selling Methods Are Right 


Too often the salesman himself is blamed for poor selling when the 
selling methods of the company behind him are wrong. An interest- 
ing discussion of an unusual angle of selling. 


IHESE and twenty other articles on advertising and 

sales policies in the August issue of PRINTERS’ INK 
MONTHLY sound the keynote for fall selling. Because 
the MONTHLY is up to the minute, a reflection of selling 
today and tomorrow, it has built its remarkable hand- 
picked circulation among the executives who control sales 
and advertising policies without the use of premiums, can- 
vassers, etc., and has come to be recognized by careful 
space buyers as one of their most effective mediums. 


PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 
185 Madison Avenue New York City 
August Issue Out Today 
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2336 72 per cent Gain | 


in advertising lineage for the six 
months ending June 30th, 1924 








That’s the Message 


The Brooklyn Daily Times 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


Sends You 


The next A. B.C. Brooklyn 
paper gained 6%% for this period. 


The other A. B.C. Brooklyn 
paper lost 3%% for this period. 


The Brooklyn Times is unquestionably the fastest 
growing, most progressive paper in Brooklyn. It 
has proven its right for your consideration in the 
placing of advertising in this field. 


Alfred W. McCann, the Nationally known Pure- 
food Expert, writes Exclusively in Brooklyn and 
Long Island for The Brooklyn Times. 


Average daily net paid 
circulation for June 
57,871 


Only Brooklyn newspaper employing over SIX | 
HUNDRED CARRIERS who deliver The | 
Times daily into over THIRTY-SEVEN THOU- | 
SAND BROOKLYN HOMES. | 





Lorenzen & Thompson, National Representatives 
New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
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ti ing department. Beginning with 
the present year the rule was 
amended to provide that two 
samples instead of one should be 
ordered. One sample is now sent 
to the artist or engraver for il- 
justration. The other is retained 
in the house at all times, primarily 
to afford a better check between 
the catalogue copy and the item 
itself. In the case of factory or 
warehouse items where it is not 
practicable to send actual samples 
to the advertising department, two 
photographs and two copies of de- 
scriptive matter must be sent. 

This change was made as a 
preliminary to a ruling that here- 
aiter the division catalogue writer 
will be held strictly accountable 
for the accuracy of catalogue 
descriptions. Samples of new 
items now being available at all 
times, it is possible for the house 
to make the rule that the writer 
shall not make up a description of 
an item without having a sample 
before him. 

As a background for the whole 
general proposition of truth in 
advertising Montgomery Ward is 
continuously engaged in testing 
merchandise to see that all the 
manufacturers from whom the 
firm buys are living strictly up to 
specifications. 

A large laboratory is main- 
tained. Here a force of chemists 
work steadily, analyzing and test- 
ing every item of merchandise the 
house sells. Fabrics are subjected 
to microscopic and chemical tests 
to ascertain the truth of manu- 
facturers’ statements that they are 
of wool, silk, linen, cotton or of 
mixed materials. The various ele- 
ments in food products are sep- 
arated with the object of seeing 
whether they contain the proper 
quantity of each to bring them up 
to the advertising claim. The drug 
and proprietary items are analyzed 
with the same end in view. Paper 
is tested. So are the iron, wood 
and other things entering into the 
: mposition of the firm’s merchan- 
Ise, 

In taking on a new item the 
Ward buyers take nobody’s word 
for its quality. Whether it is 
Placed in stock depends upon the 
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analysis of the Ward laboratory. 
And even if it is in stock and be- 
comes a staple it may be tested or 
analyzed at any time to make sure 
that the quality is being kept up 
and that the catalogue there- 
fore is telling the exact truth 
about it. 

“The point I am trying to bring 
out,” Mr. Merseles said, “is that 
it is not enough for a concern to 
be honest and to want and intend 
to tell the truth in its advertising. 
A firm’s integrity of purpose may 
be above question. The same thing 
may be said of the manufacturers 
who supply it merchandise, of its 
buyers, of its advertising force. 
But even at that, owing to the hu- 
man element and to the rush and 
hurry of the selling operation, 
mistakes will creep in. Wrong 
claims will be made inadvertently. 
Or zealous advertising men and 
salesmen may stretch things a bit. 
The result is that the advertising 
the firm does is not true. This 
is a thing that has to be watched 
everlastingly. And in proportion 
to the thoroughness with which 
the firm discharges its duty in this 
respect depends its ability to rise 
to its opportunities in the fullest 
way. 
Hirsch-Weis Account for 

Joseph R. Gerber 


The Hirsch-Weis Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Portland, Oreg., maker of 
overalls, outing clothing, and water- 
proof clothing, and tents, has placed its 
advertising account with The Joseph R. 
Gerber Company, advertising agency of 
that city. 


Woolen Account for 
Wendell P. Colton 


The advertising account of the Jaeger 
Company, New York, manufacturer of 
woolens, has been placed with Wendell P. 
—, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city. 


Buys Woodland, Calif., “Daily 
Mail” 

_ Eugene C. Stowe, until recently pub- 

lisher of the Fairfield, Calif., Solano Re- 


publican, has purchased the Woodland, 
Calif., Daily aii from W. F. Mixon. 


Appoint Gould & Hastie 


Gould & Hastie, pltabony represen- 
tatives, New York, have been appointed 





Eastern advertising representatives of 
Magazine, Chicago. 


Character Reading 
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A New Help 
for the Nationally Ad- 
vertised Line 


(Continued from page 6) 

Through spending just about 
$1,000,000 a year and working for 
all we were worth twelve months 
in the year. Making a product 
was one thing—many other con- 
cerns were doing the same thing 
—producing a quality just about 
as good and at a cost right in line 
with ours. But through the in- 
vestment of $1,000,000 a year, plus 
untold energy, we had quality plus 
consumer demand. That consumer 
demand and acceptance was what 
we had built up with our $1,000,- 
000 and our year-round effort, 
year after year. 

And it was that consumer de- 
mand, bought and paid for, at 
the rate of approximately fifty 
cents a case, that these various 
buyers wanted to get at fifty 
cents on the dollar. 

It was a shrewd, sound banker 
on the board who took out his 
pencil and figured it out in dol- 
lars and cents and wound up his 
figuring with the calm statement: 
“We are sitting here wasting our 
time considering if we want to 
sell out at fifty cents on the dol- 
lar. We are a solvent, going con- 
cern. We are making progress. 
Naturally we have handicaps to 
meet and obstacles to overcome. 
That is what our sales department 
is for. We shall be glad at all 
times to sell these gentlemen our 
lines at our best regular prices 
and terms, but so far as selling 
out to them at fifty cents on the 
dollar, I move that we decline 
their kind offer.” 

In brief, it became evident that 
regardless of obstacles in dis- 
tribution, we have but one real 
customer and that is the con- 
sumer. Sooner or later, distribu- 
tion would and must adjust itself 
to consumer demand and accept- 
ance. If we stuck to our knit- 
ting and made our goods right 
and advertised them right and 
sold them right, sooner or later 
we would make headway in spite 
of disturbed distributing channels, 
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because as the demand for our 
lines became greater, economic 
reasons would bring somebody 
into the breach to distribute them 
economically and yet profitably. 
“Sure—your lines sell easily— 
they sell themselves—but there is 
no money in it for us, so we don't 
want to sell them—we have a line 
of our own which is not so easy 
to sell, but it makes money for 
us when we do sell it.” This 
from a jobber in a medium-sized 
city, who could have given us 
ideal distribution. “But by the 
time I pay salesmen and freighit 
and carry these dealers and one 
thing and another, unless I can 
see at least twelve and a hal! 
per cent, I’m losing money. Yet 
competitive conditions make it im 
possible for me to make more 
than about seven and a half. per 
cent gross on your line. If I keep 
the price high, I can’t move your 
line. If I put it down, I lose 
money. What’s the answer’ 
Simply to get me a brand which | 
control and on which I can see 
a profit. Sorry—but you and we 
just aren’t working together.” 
We were tempted to start sell- 
ing direct to the trade in that 
market. We told him so. 
“Don’t blame you a bit,” he re- 
plied. “But figure what it will 
cost you. Roughly speaking, it 
will cost you about 20 per cent. 
I can do it for less because I have 
a general line. Tell you what I'l! 
do—I’ll save you money. Give 
me a dealer price, same as you 
would have if you sold direct. 
Don’t spend 20 per cent to sell. 
Give me fifteen. Save 5 per cent 
and I'll show you a bigger volume 
than you could get for twenty.” 
The temptation was strong. 
The problem in that market an- 
swered itself in a few days. 
Another jobber, of many years’ 
standing, came to us and’ said: 
“T’ve learned something from the 
chain stores in my town. They 
have grown because they are giv- 
ing the consumer the utmost in 
groceries for the least money. 
They are giving groceries. They 
get as much for groceries as the 
retailer and I get. We can sell 
groceries as cheap as they. But 
we are trying to sell groceries and 
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One-Third 
MORE CASH 


HINK what it would mean to 

have your cash income jump at 
least One-Third! That’s what is hap- 
pening to the farmers of one state. 
Every time Wheat goes up One Cent 
Kansas farmers get over a ‘million 
dollars more. And it has gone up 
Thirty Cents in a month! Not only 
the farmers, but everybody in business 
is talking about 


KANSAS 


“The Golden Spot of The Farm Market” 


In the face of a short wheat crop and 

generally unfavorable corn conditions, 

Kansas has produced a wonderful 

crop of the finest grade of wheat— 

probably more than 25% of the Na- 

tion’s winter wheat. Corn is in tassel 

with conditions ideal, and promises a ° 
wonderful crop. No wonder all Kan- 

sas is “‘rarin’ to go.” 








To share in this greatly increased 


business use the farm paper which 


reaches 60% of Kansas farm homes. 


KANSAS FARMER 


AND MAIL AND BREEZE 


Arthur Capper Topeka Marco Morrow 
Publisher Kansas Asst. Pub. 
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a delivery service and a banking 
service all at once. If we charge 
their prices, we go broke, because 
we are throwing in the trucking 
and the banking business. If we 
charge for the trucking and bank- 
ing service we render, people con- 
fuse what we are giving. They 
just look at the price of a can of 
beans. They either don’t want 
trucking and banking or they for- 
get about the cost.” 

“People have demonstrated that 
they want groceries and just gro- 
ceries for the least money. That 
can apply to the retailer, too. So 
I am going to give the retail gro- 
cer a chance to compete with the 
chain store. He can come to me 
and I can put him into competi- 
tion with the chain. By doing 
away with credit and selling and 
delivery, I can run a pure, whole- 
sale, distributing business at. a 


profit and still keep the retailer 
in competition.” 

That was our first real experi- 
ence with the cash-and-carry job- 
ber. 

The cash-and-carry jobbing idea 


has developed much more rapidly 
during the last few years than the 
casual observer would think. 
Where there is one out-and-out 
cash-and-carry jobber, there are 
ten old-line jobbers who make a 
close and attractive price to the 
dealer who will come and get his 
goods and pay cash. 

Now, because the cash-and-carry 
jobber, having no sales expense 
except a few order clerks who 
write down the dealer’s wants, is 
a distributor, pure and simple, it 
follows that off-brands, unknown 
brands and the like do not move 
so readily off his floor as brands 
which are well known because 
they are well established and well 
advertised. The manufacturer of 
a well-advertised brand knows 
that so far as the cash-and-carry 
jobber is concerned, the line of 
least resistance is followed. The 
cash-and-carry jobber, not having 
the means for pushing the sale 
of unknown brands without de- 
mand, must either refrain from 
stocking them or else he must em- 
ploy a sales force to move them 
out. Not having a sales force, 
he relies upon consumer and con- 
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sequent dealer demand and de 
pends upon quick turnover of de 
mandable goods. It means, to th 
advertiser, that his advertising, 
it is well done and creates 
mand will not have to combat t! 
competition of distributors’ sal 
men who are interested in pushi: 
some other brand. The advertis: 
brand can count on fair a: 
equal treatment with all oth 
brands, the advantage lying wit! 
the brand which has the best coii- 
sumer demand. 

Here is an example: In a cer- 
tain Middle Western city we had 
practically no business. We had 
managed to get some distribution 
through missionary ‘work. We 
had forced a few cases through 
the jobbers and then we were at a 
standstill. Each jobber had a 
brand of his own or under his 
control and we had no support 
from the jobber. On the con- 
trary, the price at which the job- 
ber billed our lines to the trade 
was higher than the price placed 
on his own brand. Ahead of us 
loomed a long and _ expensive 
undertaking. 

At this time a good-sized cash- 
and-carry jobber got into action. 
We tried to sell him our line. He 
told us he had no demand. “But 
if your advertising sends some 
dealers to me for your goods, I'll 


handle it.” 

It wasn’t long until he had 
some little demand. He bought 
a few cases. He placed it along- 
side of competitive brands at 
competitive prices. He favored 
no brand. It was pure distribu- 
ting service at the minimum cost. 
Our missionary men covered the 
trade and pointed out to the 
dealer the advantages of our 
product. Our advertising kept 
talking to the consumers. And 
quality being right, it was not 
long until this advertising began 
to truly reflect itself. The pur- 
chases of the cash-and-carry job- 
ber climbed. We could check the 
results of our advertising very ac- 
curately. We made a test of this. 
We switched from our regular 
campaign of two medium-size 
weekly advertisements to a page 
a week. Inside of two weeks, our 
sales climbed rapidly. We went 
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This post card was delivered 
unerringly by Uncle Sam to The 


which has the largest circulation 
of any Syracuse evening news- 
paper. Its dominant circulation 
is doubly valuable because 
more than 85% of it is home- 
delivered. 
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YEAR b by year, and every year, 

the agricultural production of 
Western Canada continues to in- 
crease. 


The prospects for the harvest, and 
for late summer and fall trade, are 
very good indeed. 


Business conditions are now ona 
more sound fundamental basis 
than at any time in recent years. 


This is a good time to revitalize 
sales and advertising efforts in 
Western Canada. 


THE FREE PRESS 


(Morning and Evening, except Sunday) 


Western Canada’s leading Daily Newspaper 


FREE PRESS PRAIRIE 
FARMER 


(Weekly) 
Western Canada’s leading rural publication 


WINNIPEG 


Represented in U.S.A. by 
HENRY de CLERQUE, INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 
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back to our regular schedule. In 
a few weeks, there was a corre- 
sponding slipping off in demand. 
We iound that the most profitable 
and economical campaign in that 
maret was a combination of the 
two plans—running medium-size 
ads three weeks in the month with 
a full page the fourth week. 

Ail this ‘time, as our volume 
grew through this one cash-and- 
carry jobber, our business with 
the other jobbers made little or 
no progress. Of course, the other 
jobbers blamed it on our selling 
the cash-and-carry jobber. We 
ourselves had reason to believe 
that the cash-and-carry jobber was 
making a profit. We also had rea- 
son to believe that some of the 
other jobbers were not. In fact, 
they were not backward about 
telling us that the jobbing busi- 
ness had become a dog’s life. We 
couldn’t help but wish that more 
of them would become cash-and- 
carry jobbers. 

In short, the advantage to the 
national advertiser of having 
good, live, active cash-and-carry 
jobbers in a market lies in the 
fact that his lines then have a 
chance to do business on the basis 
of brand demand and brand 
strength. He does not have to 
consider going into direct selling 
because the wholesale distributors 
are more interested in pushing a 
brand of their own or which they 
control, rather than his advertised 
brand. 

Furthermore, instead of the job- 
ber being unable to make a profit 
on the advertised line, the cash- 
and-carry jobber, on the contrary, 
makes his profit on the fast sell- 
ing, well established, absolutely 
guaranteed brand of the advertis- 
ing manufacturer. It puts manu- 
facturer and distributor and re- 
tailer on a common ground, where 
their interests are the same, rather 
than keeping them on different 
planes and still trying to make 
them work together on a_ basis 
which is too often unprofitable 
and therefore unfair. 

_ The cash-and-carry jobbing idea 
is not revolutionary. It is simply 
progressive. It is a result of 
brand strength, developed through 
quelity and distribution and ad- 
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“ The Foremost Humorous 
Journal of the World” 


UCCESS follows 
inevitably when 
the personality of 
‘¢Punco” is linked 
up with the adver- 
tising of High-class 
Goods and Service; 
but to ensure this 
success 


Advance Booking 
is always essential 


Rates and particulars of space 
available from 
MARION JEAN LYON 


Advertisement Manager, “PUNCH” 
10, Bouverie Street, 


LONDON, E.C.4, Eng. 
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vertising by manufacturers. With- 
out such brands, the cash-and- 
carry jobber could not exist. His 
stocks would become too compli- 
cated and confused. It is wrong 
to say that in the cash-and-carry 
jobbing business, goods sell them- 
selves. On the contrary, they are 
sold and well sold by the manu- 
facturers who pfoduce them. They 
are sold to the consuming public 
through advertising and the job- 
ber and the retailer function as 
true economical distributors. The 
great saving to the consumer lies 
in the fact that only one selling 
expense has gone into the line— 
just the manufacturer’s. There is 
no additional expense of jobbing 
sales force, of trying to push 
other brands, the cost of all of 
which has to go into advertised 
as well as non-advertised brands. 

For the small, individual re- 
tailer, it provides the opportunity 
of getting staple, branded food 
products on an equal basis with 
the chain unit. It does not under- 
write his financial success, because. 
that depends not just on buying, 
but on his ability to run a busi- 
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ness. But it does mean that the 
financially sound, hard-working, 
individual dealer, able and willing 
to run a single store is not barred 
from success in proportion to his 
investment and effort. 

And most important of ali for 
the advertiser, it insures his ad- 
vertising, having a fair and rea- 
sonable chance to function without 
being handicapped by influences 
beyond its control. The cash- 
and-carry jobbing idea represents 
simplified, practical and economi- 
cal distribution at a fair and 
reasonable profit and points the 
way for the established jobber to 
stay in business at a profit, ren- 
dering a service to both retailer 
and producer. 


“Hot Dog” in the Patent Office 


The “hot dog’ vogue has created a 
manufacturer of “hot dog” roll pans. 
The August Maag Company, Baltimore, 
Md., manufacturer of tools for bakers, 
confectioners, etc., has made application 
for registration of the name “Hot Dog” 
as a trade-mark for special bake-pans, 
An advertising campaign on these pans 
has already been started, Anthony J. 
Will, vice-president of the company, in- 
forms Printers’ INK. 














“DRAWINGS in all mediums 
and for all purposes. 


LOHSE’*BUDD 
Advertising cArtists 


NEW YORK CITY 
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The West thinks 
every Newspaper 
in the East has 
home delivered 


circulation — 
wrong! 


Albany Evening 
News is one of the 
few exceptions in 
New York State. 


fife aa 


The me san Press 
an 
Albany Evening News 


National Representative 


John M. Branham Co., New York and Chicago 

















“Your Price Is Wrong” 


Some Answers That Have Helped Salesmen Who Have to Meet Price 
Objections 


By Ray Giles 


1. “Your price is too high.” 

(a) “High price is only rela- 
tive. Our price seems high until 
you consider the additional service 
our product gives the customer. 
Then, actually, you and they will 
find added economies which make 
the price relatively low.” 

(b) “There is no other article 
exactly like this one. So how can 
you say the price is too high? 
You have no real basis for com- 
parison.” 

(c) “The dealers in _ high- 
priced goods are usually the most 
respected and most envied ones 
in their towns. You ought to be 
looking forward all the time to- 
ward building up your business 
in the higher-priced items.” 

(d) “All the better for you. 
Here’s a chance to learn how to 
sell high-priced goods. When you 
do, you won’t have to worry 
about your ability to sell medium- 
priced or low-priced ones.” 

(e) “You need some _high- 
priced goods in here to give 
the place more class.” 

(f) “High price and high qual- 
ity go hand in hand in the mind 
of the public. High-priced goods 
are thus actually easier to sell.” 

(g) “Don’t confuse Price and 
Value. This article offers better 
Value. That’s why it commands 
a higher price.” 

(h) “Some dealers who used 
to say that to me are today sell- 
ing more of these high-priced 
goods than of competing lower- 
priced goods.” 

(i) “All the more profit for 
you—since the margin is the same 
as that which you get on lower- 
priced goods.” 

(j) “If our goods really were 
too high-priced, we would make 
a cheaper line. We could easily 
enough. But experience has shown 


Reprinted by permission of The Ronald 
Press Company, publishers, from ‘500 
Answers to Sales Objections.” 
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us that consumers and dealers 
stick to our goods when once they 
are put in. That’s what counts.” 

(k) “It’s a good advertisement 
for your store to handle high- 
grade goods like these. Makes 
people respect you more and 
makes them more inclined to deal 
with you.” 

(1) “Yes, this is the most ex- 
pensive thing of its kind. And 


that’s just why there’s always a 
good sale for it.” 
* * * 


2. “You give better prices to large 
dealers than to smaller oncs.” 
(a) “The credit risk is usually 

less in the case of large, long- 

established dealers.” 

(b) “The cost of handling the 
large order is comparatively less.” 

(c) “The large dealers were 
once small dealers just like you 
—and succeeded im spite of this 
factor.” 

(d) “The large dealers supply 
about 80% of our entire business,” 

(e) “You favor your own best 
customers, don’t you?” 

(f£) “Small dealers more often 
cut prices and that hurts both 
them and the larger dealers.” 

(g) “The dealers who succeed 
best with this class of goods are 
the ones who are amply stocked. 
Encouraging large orders actually 
helps the dealer.” 

(h) “If you were a large buyer 
you'd be one of the first to ex- 
pect a price concession.” 

(i) “When you’re a large dealer 
you'll be glad that we do.” 

(j) “So does every other large 
house in our line.” 

(k) “The manufacturer who 
doesn’t, often loses money on his 
small customers.” 

(1) “Wouldn’t you?” 

(m) “The small order requires 
just as much correspondence, bill- 
ing, handling, etc., as the big one. 
Consequently, our profit is less.” 

(n) “That is common practice 
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F igure it out for yourself. 
7” How many cans of Old Dutch 
he Cleanser do your folks use up each 
. high month? 
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. = Is a cleansing soap less used in a 
st ex clean home? Ora lawn mower less 
. And 
ways a used ona well-kept lawn? Or shav- 
il ing soap or an alarm clock less pop- 
wa ular with successful men? 
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jm anything, these things are used and 
2 used up oftener in Q. G. homes than 
_ elsewhere. 
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What an art department you 
can make of The Guild if you 
will use it as you may! This 
is a non-profit-making organi- 


zation of free lance artists who 
want to give you better service. 


The Guild will show you sam- 
ples of their work, give you 
telephone numbers and ad- 
dresses, extend unbiased help 
in finding the right artists 
available at the time you want 
the job — all without charge. 


THE 
ARTISTS GUILD 


of The Authors’ League 
of America, Inc. 


2 East 23rd St., New York 
Ashland 6467 
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w th others as well as with us.” 

(o) “Even soy you know your 
margin on our goods is decidedly 
foir. Where can you do better?” 

(p) “At that you make more 
profit on our line than any similar 
line you can handle.” 

* * * 
3. “You insist on price mainte- 
nance.” 

(a) “Aren’t you glad to be 
protected against price cutters? 
They might go a lot further in 
cutting off the profit than you’d 
ever care to.” 

(b) “When customers see prices 
being cut they tend to shop 
around until they find the dealer 
who cuts to the lowest. This 
means that unless you cut.below 
the other fellow’s limit you won't 
get the business.” 

(c) “Surely you don’t want to 
be branded as a ‘gyp.’ The ‘gyp’ 
has neither business nor social 
standing in his community.” 

(d) “When once you start price 
cutting there’s no end to it—ex- 
cept the poor house.” 

(e) “When once you start price 
cutting you'll have to supplement 
the good things in your stock 
with a lot of nondescript, fancy- 
profit goods in order to even up 
your losses. In the long run the 
long-shot merchandise gives you 
a — eye and ruins your good- 
will, 

(f) “It’s even more for your 
benefit than ours. With cut prices 
common, we'd gain sales but 
you’d go broke.” 

(g) “The consumer _ respects 
goods that are not cut in price a 
lot more than the ones which are 
featured in every bargain sale.” 

(h) “Look at the greatest price- 
cutters you have known. Do you 
want to be-like them?” 

(i) “When you cut the price 
on one item your customers begin 
to expect a cut on everything.” 

(j) “Yes, and almost without 
exception our dealers are darned 
rlad that we do.” 

(k) “Yes, and as you build up 
1 nice business on our line you 
vill never have to worry about 
the possibility of some competitor 
undermining you by featuring 
these goods at cut prices.” 
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Effective 


Inexpensive 
Printing 

A careful analysis 
of many of the print- 
ed pieces which you 
seé every day would 
reveal an amazing 
waste of time and 
money. 

By cooperating 
with a good printer 
you can buy effec- 
tive printing which 
is at the same time 
inexpensive. 


Send for one of our 
practical representatives 


THE YORK PRINTING CO, 
YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


New York Office 
156 W. 34th St. 
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(1) “That’s one of the strong- 
est points in our favor.” 4 

(m) “Do you want to be called 
a cheap John?” 

(n) “Cut-price customers are 
‘shopping around’ customers. Do 
you want ‘shoppers’ or steady cus- 
tomers ?” 

* * * 
4. “You don’t insist 
maintenance.” 

(a) “There is actually no legal 
way to enforce a maintenance of 
prices. That is why our company 
thinks it foolish to attempt to put 
through a fixed price policy.” 

(b) “You will often find two 
dealers on the same block han- 
dling the same line of merchan- 
dise. One cuts the price and the 
other doesn’t—and yet both do a 
good business on it. Frequently 
the full-price dealer will even do 
more business than the cut-price 
dealer. More frequently still, the 
full-price dealer will make better 
profit than the cut-price dealer in 


on price 


. spite of the fact that he may make 


fewer sales. There are always a 
large number of people who are 
willing to pay full price for our 
line and prefer to deal with a 
store which does not cut prices.” 

(c) “Perhaps in times like this 
it would liven up your business a 
bit to. cut the price on one or two 
items—it would help to get peo- 
ple into the habit of coming to 
you. It would attract customers 
who shave never come in here be- 


re. 

(d) “The dealer has a right to 
conduct his business as he chooses. 
For that reason we don’t think 
it well to insist that he maintain 
a price set by the manufacturer. 
You may want to cut prices on 
some of our goods yourself some 


(e) “Most people who buy at 
cut-price stores gradually increase 
their incomes and later on want 
to buy from dealers who run 
high-grade, full-price stores. There 
is no reason why you can’t enjoy 
a nice volume of business on our 
line even when selling at full 
prices in competition with other 
dealers who cut. As the other 
dealer's customers become more 
prosperous they will prefer to buy 
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these goods in a high-grade ‘store 
like yours. So the cut-price dealer 
will really feed you new cus- 
tomers as time goes on.” 

(f) “If you find it necessary ‘o 
cut prices on our line you can 
make it up on some of your other 
lines.” 

2 “£ © 
5. Your prices are too high for 
my class of trade.” 

(a) “Poor people have a greater 
desire for luxuries than rich peo- 
ple. They want our kind of goods 
and the dealer who tempts these 
people by offering our line t 
them has often found that he can 
get unexpected business by do 
ing so.” 

(b) “Maybe your trade isn’t a: 
low-grade as you think. The onl; 
way to find out is to try them 
out on our line.” 

(c) “Your customers are stead- 
ily increasing their earning power. 
With a high-grade line like ours 
you can catch them on a rising 
market. If you don’t take care of 
this factor you may lose such 
customers to other stores.” 

(d) “People are interested more 
in value than in price. By prop- 
erly explaining the value of this 
product you can sell it to your 
trade in spite of the fact that 
they ordinarily buy cheaper 
goods.” 

(e) “Even if you don’t sell a 
lot of these goods they will help 
to tone up the store and make it 
an even more pleasant place for 
low-grade customers to deal in.” 

(f) “High-grade goods very 
often help to sell low-grade goods, 
and low-grade goods help to sell 
high-grade goods. After showing 
the customer the low-grade goods 
you can then bring out our high- 
grade goods. Very often he will 
be glad to pay the difference. Con- 
trasting the two articles gives the 
customer a good basis for com- 
parison.” 

(g) “By putting in high-grade 
goods you will open the doors 
to getting some more high-grade 
customers. You don’t want to run 
a low-priced business forever, do 
you?” 

(h) “From time to time you 
ought to be adding new .lines in 
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order to get over to the public 
the idea that you are growing in 
a business way. Here is a logical 
new line to put in. The growing 
store is the most attractive one 
to the average person.” 


6. “My trade would think your 
prices too low to represent real 
value.” 

(a) “You never need to be 
afraid of offering low-priced 
goods so long as the -real value 
is there.” 

(b) “That is the funniest rea- 
son for not buying that I have 
ever heard.” 

(c) “Here is a list of fashion- 
able stores who regularly buy 
from us and sell large quantities 
of these low-priced goods to their 
fashionable trade.” 

(d) “The lower the prices the 
wider the market. Business vitality 
depends upon wide contacts with 
the largest number of customers. 
Woolworth flourishes in a panic, 
while Pierce-Arrow may have 
serious worries. It is good pol- 
icy to have a stock that is strong 
in popular-priced items.” 

(e) “Woolworth’s Fifth Ave- 
nue store paid its way from the 
day it started. If Woolworth can 
do a land-office business on Fifth 
Avenue, I guess you won't lose 
many customers by offering them 
my line.” 


(f) “Tiffany carries inexpen- 


bd Fae as well as diamond 


tiaras.” 

ies “The high-grade appear- 
ance of your store will take care 
of that. A modestly priced line 
like mine won’t lower the char- 
acter of your store a bit.” 

(h) “Don’t talk this line on a 
price basis. Feature the value in 
hy 


(i) “Feature the fact that this 
article is really high-grade in 
spite of its popular price.” 

+. 


7. “An article like that isn’t worth 
so much.” 

(a) “You certainly have a right 
to your opinion, but how do you 
account for the fact that so many 
thousand dealers sell these goods 
so successfully if the value isn’t 
there?” 
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(b) “We have been selling this 
line for twenty-five years and it 
goes because it is worth all thot 
we ask for it.” 

(c) “A thing is worth what it 
will fetch.” 

(d) “This is a specialty. {1 
does special work and it does 
better than any competing articic 
—that is why it is worth what w 
ask for it.” 

(e) “You say that because you 
have never used these goods.” 

(f) “Our advertising is show 
ing people why this article 
worth all we ask for it.” 

(g) “You will find people who 
think the prices of Gillette Razors, 
Kodaks, and Packard cars ar 
too high, and yet these article: 
go right on being successful. 
There isn’t any successful article 
but what some dealers think it 
isn’t worth the price asked for it.” 


8. “You have : tha sisi (or 
lowering) your prices lately, 
and your unsettled attitude on 
prices creates an unsettled atti- 
tude among possible customers. 
It aan, me feel unsettled 
(a) “This only emphasizes our 

constant determination to have 
our prices fair. We could easily 
enough keep the prices high if we 
wanted to, but we want to give 
the customer and the dealer the 
benefit of changing conditions.” 

(b) “That shows we're alive. 
Only an old fogy of a manufac- 
turer tries to keep his prices at 
a point where they will never 
change.” 

(c) “You are protected against 
a decline and if the prices go 
higher you won’t mind marking 
up the goods, will you?” 

(d) “To meet competition we 
propose to have our prices at a 
point where they get business for 
the dealer. We really change our 
prices for your benefit.” 

(e) “Your customers can see 
from that very fact that both you 
and we are giving them the very 
best possible value.” 

(f) “The prices of lard, butter, 
and sugar constantly fluctuate. 
But you wouldn’t try to run a 
grocery store without them.” 
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A Fast Growing Market 
of Sportsmen 


SPORTLIFE’S (net paid) cir- 
culation growth for past 18 
months. 


Jan. 1923 .... 27,000 
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Editorially covers every popular 
sport and recreation, thereby 
appealing to all followers of 
Sports. 


A. W. BROWNELL, General Manager 
110 West 34th Street New York City 
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Smoothing the Way for a Radically 
New Product 


How TogaTowel Co., Inc., Has Used Business-Paper Advertising and 
Other Promotional Methods to Build Quick Market for New Product 


N less than four months, start- 

ing almost from scratch, the 
TogaTowel Co., Inc. of New 
York, has opened some 600 ac- 
counts for a product that is so un- 
like anything already on the mar- 
ket that it has had to create a 
new demand, although it fills a 
hitherto unsatisfied need. 

Such a record could not have 


been made with a slipshod mer-: 


chandising plan nor with an ordi- 
nary product and for this reason 
there are two big factors in the 
product’s success; first, a sound 
sales promotion scheme, admir- 
ably adapted to a new product, 
and second, a product that was 
so unusual and yet so good that 
it went a long way toward selling 
itself once it got into the retail 
store. 

The TogaTowel is a perfectly 
logical product, its basic idea is 
simplicity itself, its utility is un- 
questioned and yet the first pat- 
ents on it were not taken out un- 
til October, 1922, and met no 
opposition ‘in their registration. 
To get an idea of what the 
article is, imagine two long bath 
towels of extra width, joined to- 
gether end to end, making one 
long strip of toweling, perhaps 
ten feet overall. In the middle 
cut out a round hole and slit the 
piece of toweling for several feet, 
leaving an inch wide strip of 
towel free at each side for about 
a quarter the length of the whole 
piece. That is the TogaTowel. 

Now, if you are planning to use 
the TogaTowel, put your head 
through the hole in the middle of 
the towel, letting it drape front 
and back to a point between knee 
and ankle. Tie the two-inch wide 
strips together at the waist and 
you have the simplest form of 
toga—a one-piece garment that 
serves first as a bathrobe, and sec- 
ond as an efficient bath towel. 

The product, obviously. has 
a great many points that will ap- 
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peal to the consumer. First, it 
offers a large bath towel that 
does away with the inconvenience 
of the always too small towel of 
ordinary use. Second, it takes the 
place of the old-fashioned bath- 
robe as a bath and lounging gar- 
ment. Third, it has many advan- 
tages as a between-swim beach 
garment. Fourth, it launders 
cheaply, the cost being sixteen 
cents against sixty cents for a 
bathrobe. Fifth, its advantages 
to clubs as a combination bath- 
robe and towel are many. 


MUCH MISSIONARY WORK 
NECESSARY 


Despite its general usefulness 
the TogaTowel is a product that 
needs a great deal of missionary 
work. That the company realizes 
this is shown by the fact that al- 
though the first patents were 
granted in October, 1922, the 
product was not put on the mar- 
ket aggressively until early this 
year. 

In the meantime the head of 
the company, Major C. Robert 
Hayne, had made a trip around 
the world, first to determine his 
foreign markets and second to 
open up branch offices in strategic 
centres. In addition to this he 
opened a retail store on the 
Boardwalk at Atlantic City, where 
he spent several thousand dollars 
to find out what consumers 
thought of the new article and 
what would be the best appeals in 
selling it. 

Sure that the product was right, 
his next step was to open retail 
outlets. It was here that adver- 
tising was called into play. Dou- 
ble-page spreads, some in two 
colors and others in black and 
white, were run in business papers 
which went to the class of dealers 
that would offer the logical out- 
lets for TogaTowels. In all 
the advertising the idea of double 
use—“for bath and beach”—is 
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the central thought. It is planned 
to use twenty-four such spreads 
in the preliminary campaign. 

In addition to the spreads which 
go to retailers through their trade 
magazines, the company is having 
the spreads reprinted and is mail- 
ing them to a representative list of 
logical retailers, thus getting dou- 
ble service from its business- -paper 
advertising. All through the cam- 
paign the retailer will be made to 
feel the force of this double drive. 

In addition to this advertising 
effort the company has originated 
an attractive swatch which has 
also had its effect in getting retail 
co-operation. Instead of the or- 
dinary swatch showing merely a 
sample of the toweling pasted to 
a card, it has developed one 
which is unusual and attractive. 
Outline figures of a man or wo- 
man are printed on the swatch. 
The bodies are cut out so that 
a sample of TogaToweling shows 
through. The effect is not only 
a sample of the product, but it 
is a picture of it as it looks when 
worn. One side shows the use 
of it as a bathrobe, the other as 
an ordinary towel. So successful 
has this swatch been that dealers 
frequently use it as a window or 
counter card. 

Another idea has been.a paste- 
board hanger on which the retailer 
can drape the article itself. This 
carries pictures of the product in 
use and some text. The company 
also issues two counter cards 
showing TogaTowels in use. 

The advertising has been run- 
ning less than four months and 
already the company has opened 
600 outlets, with orders ranging 
from a third dozen to 720 dozen. 

The company has had some in- 
teresting experiences in opening 
its new outlets. For instance, a 
music store in a Long Island town 
which is situated on the main road 
to the beach, has sold several doz- 
en TogaTowels already this sum- 
mer. A New York drug store 
which has never carried toweling, 
put a third dozen as a try-out 
and almost immediately reordered 
and is now offering a steady out- 
let. Forty or fifty clubs, among 
them such representative organ- 
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izations as the Congressional 
Country Club, the Westchester 
Biltmore and others, have in- 
stalled the product as part of 
their regular equipment. One of 
the largest sporting goods houses 
in the country has taken tlie 
agency, thus offering an additional 
5,000 potential outlets. The Olympic 
Team was furnished with Toga- 
Towels and one of the leading 
American women professional 
swimmers uses them as part of 
her paraphernalia. One of the 
keenest retailers in New York 
City asked for the exclusive 
agency rights. 

There is nothing spectacular 
about the whole plan yet it of- 
fers two or three valuable les- 
sons. The first of these is that 
it often pays to go slowly, to lay 
a solid groundwork before the 
product is sprung on the market. 
The company’s experiences abroad 
and at home in an experimental 
way have given it some invalu- 
able information that it would not 
have had if it had gone off half- 
cocked, ruled by an over-enthusi- 
asm. 

Second, the company has been 
content to build its retail outlets 
before thinking of heavy con- 
sumer advertising. By the judi- 
cious use of the trade press backed 
by direct mail it has built up out- 
lets all over the country and is 
ready to take up the national ad- 
vertising which must become a 
part of its aggressive plans. With 
a remarkably small expenditure of 
money the company has been able 
to get established in an enviable 
position. 

Third, the company has proved 
again that an unusual product 
backed by sound promotional and 
merchandising plans can readily 
find a market and can win the co- 
operation of even the most hard- 
boiled retailers. 


Glendale, Calif., Advertising 
Club Elections 


E. N. Radke has been elected presi- 
dent of the recently formed Glendale, 
Calif., Advertising Club. Other offi 
cers ‘elected are: E. C. Carter, first 
vice-president: Vincent _Salmacia, sec- 
ond vice- presttent: E. B. Blake, secre- 
tary, and V. E. White, Jr., treasurer. 
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Increased Circulation 


No Rate Advance 


Our present rate ($2.00) is based on a guar- 
antee of 350,000 A. B. C. Audited circula- 


tion. Our circulation now exceeds the guar- 












antee by more than 50,000, but following 






our fixed custom of never making an in- 






crease until long after it is justified we will 






accept orders for insertion on or before Au- 






gust 15, 1925, at the present rate. 





Our A. B. C. Audit for 1923 sent on request 






The Giant of the South 


Southern 
Agriculturist 


B. KIRK RANKIN, Publisher 


Publication Office 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Editorial Offices 









NASHVILLE, TENN. LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Advertising Representative: JAMES M. RIDDLE CO. 
New York Kansas City San Francisco 
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A New Kind of 
“Advertising 
Salesman” 
Opportunity 


One of our clients, a 
large national advertiser, 
who has for some years 
successfully followed the 
policy of selling advertis- 
ing materials to dealers, 
is now planning to teach 
these dealers (especially 
those in the larger trading 
centers) how to use these 
materials. 


Two capable, experienced 
and energetic men who have 
had experience in the adver- 
tising business are. needed to 
undertake this work. It rep- 
resents the unusual combina- 
tion of “selling” and “serv- 
icing” advertising to a 
representative group of live 
and experienced merchants. 


All applications must be 
made in writing. Give com- 
plete and detailed history of 
education and experience and 
some general idea of your 
present earning ability. 


Of course your application 
will not cause you any em- 
barrassment with your pres- 
ent employer—we believe the 
men who can successfully do 
this work are now employed. 


Fuller & Smith 
Advertising 

800 Bulkley Building 
Cleveland 
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Philadelphia Agency 


Incorporates 

The Oswald-Whitcraft Agency, Phila- 
delphia, has incorporated as the Oswald 
Advertising Agency, Inc. Charles A. 
Oswald is president; Karl H. Rogers and 
James A. Gilman, vice-presidents, and 
Walter S. Fogg is secretary-treasurer. 

W. S. Byers and W. M. Ecoff have 
joined this organization. Mr. Ecoff, who 
joins the copy department, was formerly 
with N. W. Ayer & Son. 


New Accounts for Brandt 
Agency 


The Quincy Laboratories, Chic 
makers of “Curlox” and other toi 
preparations, have placed their ad\ 
tising account with the Brandt Adver- 
tising Company, of that city. 

Kraus & Company, Inc., Baltimore, 
Md., have appointed this agency to 
direct an advertising campaign in 
Chicago on ‘“‘Say-Sc” cigars. 


Excess of Exports for June 

The value of imports into the United 
States during June is reported as 
$277,000,000 by the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, as compared with 
$320,233,799 in June of last year. 
Exports for June were valued at 
$307,000,000, against $319,956,953 for 
the same month of 1923. An excess of 
imports in June of last year amounted 
to $276,846. The excess of exports in 
June, 1924, was $30,000,000. 


Form Adyertising Business 
An stvestiing, business has been 
° 


formed at New rk under the name 
of J. L. Arnold. Mr. Arnold was 
formerly advertising manager of the 
Max Schaffer Company and the Lion 
Electric Company, New York. Milton 
Roth will = associated with Mr. 
Arnold. Mr. Roth was formerly with 
The Bow & Arrow, Inc., art, also of 
New York. 


To Direct Advertising 


Instruction at Illinois 
Prof. Charles H. Fernald, in charge 
of the advertising courses at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina for several 
yeats, will take charge of similar_courses 
at the University of Illinois, at Urbana, 
in September. 


Alabama Newspapers 
Consolidate 
The Gadsden, Ala., Journal and 
Times-News have been consolidated 
under the name of the Gadsden Times. 
J. L. Meeks heads the new organization. 


Jordan Motor Reports Profit 

The Jordan Motor Car Company, for 
the six months ended June 30, reports 
sales totaling $6.578,672, and profit of 
$480,671, after charges but before Fed- 
eral taxes. 
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COMFORT’S million circulation is here—a dot 
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182.2% GAIN 
in 24% YEARS 


Read by “The Pick of the Nation” 





















































The steady and rapid circulation growth of 


CURRENT HISTORY 
MAGAZINE 


MEMBER A. B. C. 


from an average net paid circulation of 28,419 copies in 1921 
to 80,311 net paid for the first six months of 1924, is another 
indisputable evidence of the growing appreciation of the 
discriminating reading public for a well edited, informative 
magazine. 


BUY ON A RISING MARKET 


Published by The New York Times Company 
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Beefsteak’s Chance 





Quality Breeders Are Saying That 
There Is No Market for Their 
Product—It Is Suggested That 
They Advertise Shorthorn, Dur- 
ham, Aberdeen-Angus or Here- 
ford Beefsteaks 





D? you know the difference be- 
tween a dairy cow and a 
“beef critter”? 

Among stockmen, the dairy cow 
is identified by her wedge shape 
—broad back tapering ‘down to 


long slender legs—while the beef- - 


type animal is defined as an “ob- 
long block of meat on four pegs.” 

Twenty years ago, our per cap- 
ita consumption of beef was 
eighty-two pounds, 

Today, it has dropped to sixty- 
seven pounds, and is still falling. 

Some attribute this decrease in 
beef eating to food conservation 
during the war. Others say that 
dietary habits are changing—peo- 
ple live and work more indoors, 
and eat lighter food. Still others 
maintain that competitive foods 
have displaced beef through adver- 
tising. The consumption of milk, 
for example, is increasing right 
along, and milk is well advertised. 
The consumption of cheese is grow- 
ing with advertising. While eggs 
have not been extensively adver- 
tised, there has been a marked 
advance in the quality, making 
eggs attractive to the public, as 
well as an “eat-more-eggs” cam- 
paign. The co-operative market- 
ing of fruit is familiar. 

But something else is wrong 
with beefsteak itself—poor qual- 
ity. The Department of Agricul- 
ture estimates that about 17 per 
cent of the old dairy cows of 
the United States are slaughtered 
when no longer profitable as 
mi ilkers, and turned into inferior 
“cow beef.” Of all the beef in 
the United States, 23 per cent 
comes from dairy cows. In some 
cattle markets, particularly Chi- 
cago, St. Paul and Milwaukee, 


about half the animals received 
at packing houses are of dairy 
type. 
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Now, cow beef is not quality 
beef. It sells below the quotations 
for beef-type animals, a couple 
of cents a pound less wholesale 
for the dressed meat. The 
packer does not palm off cow 
beef for steer beef, according to 
George M. Rommel, who raises 
in a Country Gentleman article 
the question, “Does the public want 
good beef?” But the retail 
butcher buys cow beef, and by 
skilful cutting and clever trim- 
ming, makes it look as much like 
good beef as possible. His profit 
is higher, and he complains that 
the public will not pay for the 
steer beef—that it doesn’t know 
the difference. 

This situation, traced back to 
the stockman who is raising fine 
beef animals, calls for popular 
education on beef quality, through 
better merchandising, probably 
with advertising. For more than 
thirty years the stockman has 
been taught that “blood will tell,” 
and has been buying good bulls 
and grading up his herd. But 
when he goes to market with fine 
steers, worth ten to twelve cents 
a pound on the hoof, he finds that 
mature, fat dairy cows are in 
competition at six to eight cents. 
The butcher can buy them for 
just about half what he must 
get for fine steers, and can sell 
the cow beef at retail for only a 
few cents a pound less than prime 
beef would bring. 

“Well, what are we going to do 
about it?” Mr. Rommel asks. “If 
the outlet for good beef is limited 
to a select few by retail condi- 
tions—price or anything else—isn’t 
it about time to let the great mass 
of the buying public know what 
good beef is? It can be produced 
in this country in enormous vol- 
ume if the demand exists. 

“One would think that with so 
much common beef on the mar- 
ket good beef would be so attrac- 
tive, in such demand and so sal- 
able, that every carcass would be 
snapped up as fast as it was cooled 
out, but, as a matter of fact, 


packers complain that good beef 
is hard to sell. 

“Milk is sold on the basis of 
its quality. Why not beef? The 
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JOURNALISM 


Taught by Journalists 


The location of N. U. Medill School 
of Journalism offers two distinct ad- 
vantages—(1) The majority of the 
staff occupy important posts in Chi- 
cago newspaper offices. These men 
have access to professional material 
and know the best daily practice. 
(2) Opportunity for practical investi- 
gation of Chicago publishing and 
newspaper plants. 

Two unique teaching systems,—the laboratory 
and the workshop methods. Special weekly 
lectures by men prominent in the profession. 
Liberal and cultural studies in other schools 
and departmonts of Northwestern University. 
B. S. and M. S. Degrees. Courses include 
Newspaper Reporting and Editing, Dramatic 
Criticism, Editorial Writing, Feature and 
Magazine Writing, Short Story Writing, Prob- 
lems of Contemporary Thought. 

Write for Bulletin No. 43, giving full details 
of courses, lectures, etc. Address 


MEDILL SCHOOL 

Ay e U. of JOURNALISM 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 

443 Commerce Hall Evanston, Ill. 














An Opening for 
Sales Manager 


Manufacturer of well 
established, staple food 
product selling through 
grocery trade has open- 
ing for a Sales Manager 
of proven ability. This is 
a real opportunity for 
the right man. Applica- 
tions must be made in 
writing. Give detailed 
record of experience, 
salary, age and personal 
qualifications. 


The Geyer-Dayton 
Advertising Co. 
Dayton, Ohio 
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dairymen are working the pub- 
lic-education idea for all it js 
worth. But who ever heard of 
anyone advertising the merits of 
Shorthorn, Angus or Hereford 
beef outside the columns of the 
livestock journals? 

“About the only practical sclu- 
tion seems to be the education of 
the public taste—a long process 
but a sure one. If you don’t be- 
lieve that the public can be edu- 
cated along this line, see what was 
accomplished by the campaign to 
increase the demand for what 
once were called the cheaper cuts 
of beef and now are designated 


. more properly the less-used cuts, 


the chuck, plate, and so on—the 
forequarters mostly—which were 
formerly quite difficult to sell and 
now are in about as good de- 
mand as hindquarters. 

“That was a masterpiece of skil- 
ful merchandising; this will be 
more difficult than working up a 
demand for forequarters because 
the emphasis must be laid on qual- 
ity rather than price. But despite 
the difficulty it can be done.” 


C. R. Leake Takes First Place 


in Golf Tournament 
The Metropolitan Advertising Golf 
Association held its third golf tourna- 
ment of the season at the Greenwich, 
Conn., Country Club, on July 24. The 
qualifying. round was played in the 
morning, followed by the flights in the 
afternoon. There were 104 entries. 
Charles R. Leake, of the Christian 
Herald, won the trophy for holding the 
low gross score for the day, 74 for 18 
holes from the large field, and then won 
the first flight in the afternoon. Par 
for the course is 70. 
Walter L. Biery, McCall’s, in the 
morning round was the winner of the 
low net score, 84-17-67. Ray Maxwell, 
Butterick Quarterlies, had low gross 
score of 80, and a Bolte took the low 
net score, 84- 18-6 
light beng “besides Mr. Leake. 
were: Second flight, Ralph Fulton; third 
flight, E. W. Conklin; fourth flight, 
A. McCormick; fifth flight, J. C. 
Guirk: sixth flight, William A. Sturgis; 
seventh flight, Charles G. Wright; 
eighth flight, J. C. Martin; ninth flight, 
Clarence D. Newell; tenth flight, C. I. 
Putnam; eleventh flight, W. E. Beckerie, 
and twelfth flight, Frank J. Coupe. 


Charles E. Emery, who for the past 
two years has. represented the In- 
dustrial Management publication group 
in the South Central territory, has been 
transferred to the New York office of 
the company. He will represent the 
group in the New England States. 
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Publisher’s statement 
six months ending 
June 30, 1924. 





£G9ago 
PEAK ISSUE 


% Net Paid A. B. C. of the March 29, 1924, Number 
NEW RATES 
O* ACCOUNT of our fast growing circulation 


we are compelled to raise our advertising rates 
beginning with the September 20, 1924, issue, last 
forms for which close August 30th. The present 
low rates offer the biggest buy in Radio today. 
Contracts must be signed and copy started on or 
before the September 13, 1924, issue, to receive 
the benefit of our present low cost rate card. 


Lowest Agate Line Rate of All Radio Publications 
We have just recently made a survey of our readers. Much 
interesting and instructive data are available. Write us for 

“Facts Not Fancies About Radio” 
FOR PRESENT LOW ADVERTISING RATES 
Write 


510 North Dearborn 611-12 Times Building 
CHICAGO NEW YORE 
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George S$. Lowman Heads 
Jacksonville Advertising Men 


The election of George S. Lowman as 
president of the Jacksonville, Fla., Ad 
vertising Club, at its second meeting 
recently, completed the work of organ- 
izing a club at that city. r. Lowman 
is advertising manager of the Whistle 
Company. oble Enge of the Enge 
Studios, was elected vice-president, and 
Harry E. Burns, Thomas Advertisin 
Service, was chosen 
treasurer. 


secretary an 


Woodwork Company Appoints 
Chicago Agency 
The Matthews Bros. Manufacturing 
Company, Inc., Milwaukee, maker of 
cabinet woodwork, has placed its account 
with the David C. Thomas Company, 
Chicago advertising agency. 
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Salt Lake City to Advertise 
Round-Up 


A frontier round-up will be a feaiure 
of the Annual Market Week, Salt | 
City, Utah, from August 27 to 30, 
inclusive. Advertising of this annua 
event will be limited this year to the 
Mountain States. The advertising ac. 
count has been placed with Steven: 
Wallis, Inc., also of Salt Lake City. 
is hoped that in succeeding years, wit 
the round-up feature as an attraction, 
that Annual Market Week may be na- 
tionally advertised. 


Joins Federal Construction 
Cémpany © 


Hal K. Edwards, formerly business 
manager of the St. Paul, Minn., News, 
has joined the Federal Constructior 
Company, also of that city, as general 
manager. 











Assistant 


to 
Advertising Manager 


An executive to share the feos 
for directing the advertising of a Fift 
Avenue department store. 


A man of the broadest gauge is desired. 
Opportunity for development is meas- 
ured by the man’s own ability. Copy 
writing experience desirable. Execu- 
tive training and ability essential. Age 


from 26 to 32. 
Address ‘‘S,’’ Box 101, care of Printers’ Ink 














B . 
Jh® MIMBALL SYSTEM. 
ME, LOWELL — MASS. 








“THE DEALER PAPER OF THE BUILDING FIELD 1 


BUILDING SUPDLY NEWS ‘scs022) 
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A — AUDIENCE 
OF 


95,300 TOBACCO FARMERS 
THE HEART OF A 


$389,000,000 MARKET 
INVITE YOUR MESSAGE 


Through their own official publication the Tri-State Tobacco Grower, 


the South’s largest co-operative farm journal. Owned by and pub- 
lished in the interest of the 95,300 farmers composing the Tobacco 
Growers Co-operative Marketing Association of Virginia, North and 
South Carolina. 


Tobacco and Cotton are the chief money crops produced in the 88 
principal tobacco-growing counties of the three states. Figures re- 
leased by the United States Department of Agriculture show that 
the money value of tobacco and cotton for 1923, in these 88 counties, 
was $262,000,000, while all crops were valued at $389,626,822. 
Tobacco and cotton represented more than two-thirds the value of 
all crops produced in these 88 counties. 


Co-operative marketing of tobacco and cotton has placed these two 
great staple crops on an orderly selling basis, thereby stabilizing 
the price and bringing prosperity to the grower. Harvest time is 
here, our receiving stations open in August and remain open until 
the 1924 crop has been delivered. During this period millions of 
dollars will be paid to the growers. Will you accept the invitation 
and place your message in “their own paper,” the Tri-State Tobacco 


Grower? SWORN NET PAID CIRCULATION 95,300. 


Bulletin “A” is now ready for mailing. This will give you the crop production and 
\ valueens in the 88 counties covered by the Tri-State Tobacco Grower. Mailed 
ree upon request. 


TRI-STATE ine agonal eg cu 


S. J. SCOTT, Adv. 
Raleigh, N. * 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Harry R. FisHer Co. Tuomas H. Cuitp 
700 Mallers Building 1111 Flatiron Building 
Phone State 4550 Phone Ashland 7725 
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U. 8. Patert Office 
A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Printers’ Ink PusLtisHinG COMPANY 
ublishers. ao 
FICE: 185 Mapison Avenug, New York 
} sg TELEPHONE: ASHLAND 6500. President 
and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice-President, 
R. W. Lawrence. Treasurer, Davip Marcus. 
Sales Manager, Douctas TayLor 


Chicago Office: Illinois Merchants Bank 
Building, Dwicut H. Earty, Manager. 
Atlanta Office: 704 Walton Building, 
Geo. M. Koun, Manager. 

St. Louis Office: Syndicate Trust Building, 
A. D. McKinney, Manager. 

San Francisco Office: 564 Market Street, 
M. C. MoGensen, Manager. 

Canadian Office: Lumsden Bldg., Toronto, 
H. M. Tanpy, Manager. 


Issued Thursdays. Three dollars a year, $1.50 
for six months. Ten cents a copy. Foreign 
Postage, $2.00 per year ; Canadian, $1.00. 

Advertising rates: Page, $120; half page, $60; 
quarter page, $30; one inch, minimum $9.10; 


Classified 65 ceuts a line, Minimum order $3.25. 


= Irvinc Romer, Editor 


OBERT W. Paimer, Managing Editor 
OHN ALLEN Murpuy, Associate Editor 
oy Dicxtnson, Associate Editor 
Apert E. Haase, News Editor 
EDITORIAL STAFF ’ 
C. B. Larrabee Bernard A, Grimes 
. B. Weiss August Belden 
Ralph Rockafellow Thomas F, Walsh 
James H. Collins, Special Contributor 


i : G. A. Nichols 

ae § yo 
Wagan 
London: 


ames True 
homas Russell 
New York, Jury 31, 1924 








Sears - a 
new catalogue 

Fighting wilt have 1,076 
Advertising pages, weigh 
three pounds and list over 35,000 
articles. 

Hogs are up to the highest 
prices since last October. 

The trading in grain futures is 
the highest since May, 1923. 

Building operations in June of 


Use 


this year increased by 5 per cent 


over June of 1923. 

July has witnessed a sensational 
advance in grain values. As one 
writer sums the situation: “Prac- 
tically $1,000,000,000 has been 
added to the agricultural wealth of 
the United States.” 

Staple products, two months ago 
selling below cost, now command 
advances of from 25 per cent to 
nearly 60 per cent. The American 
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Railway Association reports 4()- 
000 carloads of grain moving io 
market every week. The advance 
is regarded by bankers as provid- 
ing the needed impetus for a swing 
toward returning good conditions. 
July corn passed the dollar mark 
and continued upward. Oats and 
rye have an ascending story to tell, 

Money is cheap. And this point 
is important. Cheap money, as 
the Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle points out, makes 
quicker “market for bonds ani 
conservative stocks. Thereby in- 
dustry gets funds; it can go 
ahead with needed improve 
ments, with an extension of 
markets. Easy money helps rail- 
roads, the messengers of business, 
improves highways, builds bridges, 
extends power and light facilities, 
promotes human activities in 
mills, factories and mines, on 
farms, on a vast terrain of trade. 
Cheap money, in other words, is 
a kind of power house; it sends 
currents of new life and strength 
far and wide. This force is in 
operation now. Its effects on ac- 
tual daily business while not yet 
very clear, will sooner or later 
become very marked.” 

We could. go on with other 
signs of the future and facts on 
the present. But it isn’t necessary. 

The present dullness of trade is 
only a state of mind. 

The chief thing that is needed 
is live, fighting advertising right 
now. Goods can be sold. 

Every manufacturer knows that 
the trouble now is a state of mind 
and that because of this fact re- 
tailers are carrying relatively 
small stocks of merchandise. 

Whether politicians are satisfied 
is beside the point. The big idea 
is that a suddenly apparent pros- 
perity is rapidly becoming real. 
Optimism is rampant. In indus- 
tries dependent upon the agricul- 
tural population new purchasing 
power has found immediate re- 
flection. Is business as usual? It’s 
decidedly better than that. Arc 
you alive to the fact? 

Hot, fighting advertising to in- 
dustry, to dealers and to the con- 
sumer, can shake the country out 
of its lethargy. The signs are 
right. 
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We now have a 
To Be Read tariff on labor. 


Through It’s the new 
immigration act that went into 
effect the first day of this 
month. It will be remembered 
that this act, approved on May 26 
of this year, restricts immigra- 
tion to 2 per cent of our foreign 
population in 1890. In figures this 
means that during a year we shall 
admit but 172,867 immigrants. 
Isn’t that a tariff on labor? 

Now the American Federation 
of Labor has long agitated for 
immigration restriction. So much 
so in fact that even the manufac- 
turer who has read thus far on 
what we have had to say on this 
subject has probably said to him- 
self: “Yes, a tariff on labor at 
my expense for the good of or- 
ganized labor!” 

But that manufacturer is 
wrong. All wrong. 

It is in reality an opportunity 
for Mr. Manufacturer. Why? 
Here’s the answer in a hurry. It 
is in reality a tariff protecting 
labor-saving devices of all kinds 
and description. Why, it even 
means a better and more respon- 
sive market for electric clothes 
washers in the home. 

We don’t feel that we need go 
any further with this idea. Any 
manufacturer with one whit cf 
common sense and imagination 
can see into the future with this 
interpretation. Let him trim his 
merchandising sails accordingly. 





A Belgian jour- 
We Want nal devoted to 
More of It advertising set 

out to describe American advertis- 

ing. 

To do this it had to take an 
American slang phrase and trans- 
late it. Elle frappe le public 
entre les yeux. That’s what this 
Belgian publication said about our 
advertising. “She hits the public 
between the eyes” looks strange 
indeed to us in a Belgian adver- 
tising journal as a description of 
\merican advertising. 

We like it, however, and we 
are willing to stand by it as a 
good description of American ad- 
vertising. All we ask is that we 
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have more of this advertising that 
“hits the public between the eyes.” 





A London 1s America fore-_ 
Fog doomed to a 
flood of English 

Forecast expressions in its 
advertising? That is the chief 
worry of one dear reader who 
forever anticipates epidemics and 
cloudy weather. He felt “in his 
bones” when those boatloads of 
advertising men left our shores 
early this month, that their edifi- 
cation abroad boded no good for 
those pages which separate the 
reading matter. 

“Superficialties,” he mused, 
“nasty Englishisms like ‘cheerio,’ 
‘I say,’ ‘bloody,’ ‘ripping’ and ‘top 
hole’—that’s what we'll have to 
read—you wait and see!’ 

“Tut, tut,” we assured him, not 
without a feeling that his irre- 
pressible pessimism was conta- 
gious, “our advertising men have 
methods superior to those over- 
seas. We may pick up a merchan- 
dising hint here and there; mostly 
of use to exporters. You know, 
we Americans are going more 
strongly after world trade in the 
near future.” 

“But my opinions have prec- 
edents,” he persisted. “I’ve trav- 
eled. Don’t I know? Now we'll 
have dear ol’ Lunnon all over the 
place, you'll see!” 

“Tut, tut, tut,” we said, very 
staccato. “The copy for this 
year’s advertising was practically 
all written before the boys started 
for the convention. By the time 
they get over their seasickness, the 
World Series will have their at- 
tention.” 





Watch Taxi Within the last 


PriceeWar Weck, a taxicat 
war has _ been 


started in New York City. Rates 
have been slashed in half, and 
even lower, in certain cases. Some 
of the largest operating companies 
have adopted a schedule of ten 
cents a half-mile and it is almost 
inevitable that the remaining com- 
panies will be forced to follow 
suit, if the cut becomes perma- 
nent. 

The president of the Yellow 
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Taxicab Company predicts that 
the rate lowering campaign will 
be suicidal, and so far this con- 
cern has not entered the price- 
cutting war. On the other hand, 
the vice-president of the Mogul 
Checker Cab Company—one of 
the price-cutters—denies that the 
rate slash will end disastrously. — 

PrinTERS’ INK is not in a posi- 
tion to say whether or not it is 
possible profitably to operate taxi- 
cabs at the rate of ten cents a 
half-mile. However, after the 
end of the first day’s operation 
at the new rate, the Mogul com- 
pany reported that its cabs had 
done a>greater business than ever 
before. J. Becker, vice-president 
said: “From my observation, the 
public is using cabs more than 
ever before in the history of New 


York City.” 

It is Mr. Becker’s belief that 
this increase in patronage will 
bring down the cost of operation 
sufficiently not only to make up 
for the reduced fares but to re- 
sult in a greater profit than was 
obtained when the higher sched- 
ule was in effect. He may be 
wrong. There is an _ economic 
limit beyond which this economic 
law of lower prices—increased 
sales—greater profits—cannot go. 

There is no doubt, however 
that innumerable markets are 
being artificially restricted—and 
profits also—by unreasonably high 
prices. Perhaps the taxi business 
is suffering from high prices. If 
it is, this rate-war may have a 
lesson in it for manufacturers in 
certain fields. 


Retailers _ 
complaining that 
Territories ,,,, many seles- 

or Large? men are calling 
on them. This applies to some 
lines more than others. In the 
tire field retail merchants have 
been heard to say that they see 
more salesmen than customers. 
Grocers declare that if they lis- 
tened to even half the salesmen 
who visit them they wouldn’t have 
time to do anything else. 

Some sales managers claim that 
all this trouble is not due to the 
fact that there are too many sales- 


Small 
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men, but to the fact that salesmen 
are being given territories that 
are too small. Critics argue that 
when a salesman has compara- 
tively few prospects to call on, 
he naturally hounds those pros- 
pects to death. 

These critics, however, are miss- 
ing the point. Territories are be- 
ing made smaller, not with the 
idea of getting salesmen to call 
often on some prospects, but so 
that they will have time to call 
on all prospects. This is some- 
thing that has not been done in 
the past. Too many salesmen 
have been in the habit of skim- 
ming the cream of their terri- 
tories. 

The Tide Water Oil Sales Cor- 
poration suspected that this was 
the case. It made an investigation 
into several staple lines and found 
that out of every 100 prospects, 
forty-eight of them never were 
called on. Of the fifty-two pros- 
pects that received one all, 
twenty-four of them never re- 
ceived a second call. Of those 
that received a second call, 14 per 
cent never received a third call. 
The salesmen were gradually re- 
stricting their efforts to what they 
regarded as the best “bets.” The 
Tide Water Oil Sales Corporation 
overcame this difficulty in its busi- 
ness through a system of sales 
control, which almost automati- 
cally assures that all prospects in 
any given district are called on 
regularly. To do this it is neces- 
sary that the man’s territory be 
not too large. 

Many companies, such as the 
Toledo Scale Company, find it best 
to let a salesman route himself. 
He stays in a community until he 
works it dry. This method is 
meeting with considerable suc- 
cess in the office appliance field. 
Smaller territories are becoming 
the rule. In New York City there 
are office appliance territories con- 
sisting of only two or three 
blocks. With such a small terri- 
tory a salesman must get every 
last prospect, or he will not suc- 
ceed. Hounding his. customers or 
good prospects to death won’t do 
him any good. He must also sell 
the poor prospects in order to 
make a showing. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 


Advertising * Merchandising (Counsel 


120 WEST THIRTY- SECOND STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CurenTs 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Johns-Manville Incorporated 
Western Electric Co. 
American Chicle Company 
The T. A. Snider Preserve Co. 


**NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL” 
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The advertising of 
Moto-Meter Company, 
Inc., is handled by Bar- 
rows & Richardson. 


Moto- Meter Company individuals 
who read PRINTERS’ INK and 
PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY: 


NAME TITLE WEEKLY MONTHLY 


E. V. Hennecke Vice-President and 
General Manager Yes Yes 


Geo. Feher Assistant General 
Manager : i 
J. I. Nevin Assistant Treasurer e “ 


“cc cc 


C. F. Hennecke Advertising Manager 


Information furnished by Moto-Meter Company, Inc. 
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COWAN TRUCK COMPANY 


“PrinTers INK and Printers’ INK 
MonTHLY come to the writer’s desk and 
are very carefully gone over and many 
valuable suggestions invariably present 
themselves. 

“Tt is my idea at present to give these 
publications a much wider circulation par- 
ticularly in the Sales Department and this 
will be carried out in the near future. 

“T believe you realize without further 
comment from me just how your publica- 
tions fit into the sales or advertising de- 
partments of any progressive organization. 
They are established reference works and 
by words serving a unique and distinc- 
tive purpose.” 


cane re as 


Seles Manager 


GENERAL MOTORS ExPporRT COMPANY 


“Both Printers’ INK and PRINTERS’ 
INK MonTHLy are taken by this com- 
pany and I believe they have been for a 
number of years, although I cannot be 
sure as I have always subscribed to them 
individually. 

“Both publications naturally have thor- 
ough reading in our department and then 
articles which may be useful to others in 
the organization are clipped and routed 
around while those that are of permanent 
reference value are clipped and filed in 
this department. 

“We have had occasions at various times 
in the past to refer to your splendid index 
and this service is much appreciated, you 
may be sure.” 


GENERAL Morors Export ComPANy, 
Edward H. Douglas. 




















Little 


The 


UFUS T. FRENCH. the ad- 

vertising representative of a 
number of magazines, whose death 
was reported in Printers’ InK of 
last week, had certain hard and fast 
rules on selling that he had bought 
through many years of selling ex- 
perience. 

He was a great believer in con- 
centrating on a single point and 
getting that point over. Even 
though it was ten years ago when 
he first heard it, the Schoolmaster 
still vividly remembers a story that 
Mr. French used to illustrate the 
importance of concentration. The 
Schoolmaster’s memory of Mr. 
French’s illustration gives it in 
these words: 

A certain man went to Kid Mc- 
Coy to be taught boxing. After 
considerable persuasion McCoy 
agreed to teach him, the consider- 
ation being ten dollars a lesson. 
After the deal was made the pupil 
was told to take off his coat and 
prepare for the first lesson. Mc- 
Coy squared up in front of him, 
and was on the verge of striking, 
when he sharply asked the pupil 
who it was that had come in at 
the door. The pupil turned to look 
and received a short and jolty jab 
on the jaw. McCoy then remarked 
that the first lesson in boxing was 
to concentrate on the man in front 
of you, and added “Ten dollars.” 

* * 


The Daniel Green Felt Shoe 
Company, in a recent business- 
paper advertisement, tells an in- 
teresting’ story concerning an 
automobile dealer, located in the 
Northwest, who established an ex- 
ceptional sales record through the 
winter, while most other dealers 
were idle. He was asked by the 
home office to talk before the sales 
convention and tell the assembled 
salesmen and dealers how he did 
it. 

“He arrived at Detroit in a 
rather puzzled frame of mind,” 
relates the advertisement. “He 
explained that he thought it was 
entirely regular to sell motor cars 


Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 
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in the winter time. He didn’t 
know it couldn’t be done. He 
wasn’t ‘sales-blind’ like the rest 
of the staff.” 

The manufacturers of Daniel 
Green Comfy Slippers have given 
us a new term which graphically 
portrays a common selling illness. 
“Sales-blindness,” is an affliction as 
frequently found in sales circles 
as snow-blindness in the Arctic 
Circle. 

* * x 

It is the Schoolmaster’s ex- 
perience, however, that many 
manufacturers have neglected to 
compound a specific that will cure 
the malady. In fact a number 
suffer from it along with their 
distributors and _ representatives. 
The Daniel Green company has 
found and energetically applies a 
remedy. 

A number of shoe dealers are 
convinced they cannot sell felt 
slippers in the warm months. “As 
long as they think they can’t, they 
won't,” emphatically declares 
Green. So business-paper adver- 
tising is used not only to induce 
distributors to discard this mis- 
taken notion but concrete ideas 
for stimulating business in the 
milder months are also given. 
That is a prescription the School- 
master approves of heartily. It 
will go a long way toward curing 
“sales blindness.” 

* * * 

The Bureau of Markets of the 
Department of Agriculture of the 
State of New Jersey says that for 
many years the “Giant” potato, 
because of its size and enormous 
yields, has been the favorite 
variety of most of the State's 
potato farmers. “Until recently at 
least 75 per cent of the market 
production was in Giants and 
about 25 per cent in Cobblers or 
round-stock potatoes.” In _ this 
year’s planting it seems, these 
percentages have been reversed. 
About 75 per cent of the crop 
will be Cobblers. 

This is a fine example of the 
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ring 

supa Flexlume Signs their most valuable 
— asset. Down the street the familiar 
f the sign welcomes stranger and regular customer 
i. alike, bringing the memory of good service 
mous to one and directing the other.. No other 
sete form of advertising gives better or quicker 
tly at returns. 

yon Let us make you a sketch which will 
rs of combine your trademark with a forceful and 
P om clear cut message. 

_ FLEXLUME CORPORATION 

1040 Militay Road Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Sales Manager Available 


At present employed but I 
need more work. I want to 
meet a manufacturer with a 
sales problem big enough to 
keep me busy. Clean record 
proves I can sell, can organ- 
ize a sales department, build 
and enthuse force of loyal 
sales fighters. My training 
has been unusually broad and 
intense. Old fashioned enough 
to believe in hard work. Re- 
sourceful developer of ideas 
and markets. New England 
born, Scotch-English ances- 
try, married, 34 years old, 
weight 190, height 5’ 10”. 
Health, home-life, financial 
condition excellent. Salary 
$12,000, with chance to in- 
crease. The President who 
reads between the lines can 
add to his organization a 
clean-cut, forceful fighter for 
profits. Write me care of 
“B,” Box 248, Printers’ Ink. 











Copy Man 
Wanted 


Ohio agency has open- 
ing for a real copy man. 
Mail order experience is 
essential. Must be con- 
vincing writer. Good sal- 
ary and opportunity for 
rapid advancement. 
State experience in de- 
tail and salary wanted. 
Send samples of work. 
Members of our organ- 
ization know of this ad- 
vertisement. Address 
“T” Box 245 care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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working of consumer demand, 
For years the consumer has been 
putting her “thumbs down” on the 
Giant type of potato. The large 
type is ideal for manufacturing 
into potato chips or for French- 
frying in public eating places. It 
is not so desirable for home con- 
sumption. 

The Jersey growers had to yield 
to the competition of newer 
potato-growing States, which are 
catering to the public demand for 
the Cobbler type of potato. 

It is useless for a manufac- 
turer or for the producer of any 
kind of a product to run counter 
to popular demand. The School- 
master is well aware that con- 
sumer preference can be moulded 
and guided through advertising, 
but where demand runs naturally 
and legitimately in one direction, 
there is no need of the producer 
running in the opposite direction. 
After all there is no surer road to 
business success than giving the 
people what they want. Every 
successful manufacturer does that. 
He may influence demand in his 
favor, but the chances are that he 
does not try to change the nat- 
ural course of that demand. 


The American Food Stores, a 
chain-store organization operating 
in the East, is having the managers 
of its stores write a series of let- 
ters to the homes in their terri- 
tories. 

The Schoolmaster has received 
one. As letters go it is just the 
ordinary bid for business, save for 
one paragraph which gives the 
message distinction. This paragraph 
will make a hit with mothers, be- 
cause it tells them that the stores 
give special attention to children. 
That is a shrewd point. A great 
deal of the patronage of cash-and- 
carry stores comes from children, 
who have been sent by their 
mothers to make a hurry-up pur- 
chase. Time and again these child 
shoppers have been allowed to 
stand around until all the grown- 
up customers have been served. 
More than one mother has switched 
her patronage because a_ stor 
has neglected her juvenile repre- 
sentative. 

Another thing that exasperates 
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Popular 
Finance 


Fred. R. Andree 


Recognized Authority 
on Popular Economics 
and Modern Finance— 
Author, Traveler and 
Lecturer, becomes 
Owner and Publisher of 


Popular 
Finance 


A Magazine and 
Educational Course 





The Romance of Money - ; 
Its Secrets, Lure and Quest. Combined 


ONCEIVED in the Conviction that the outstanding 
need of the Age is a better understanding among all 
classes of the Fundamentals of Finance. 


Popular Finance is not a financial trade paper. The 
policy governing its editorial and advertising columns is 
ultra conservative, quite on par with the attitude taken 
by the better grade of banks toward savings depositors. 


Popular Finance stands for the old-fashioned American 
virtue of thrift and savings. It is non-partisan and non- 
political, and is entirely free from financial and commer- 
cial affiliations of any kind. 

Its keynote is SERVICE and it recog- 


nizes only One Master —its readers! 


Net Paid Circulation July Issue 43,000 Copies 


Advertising rates upon request 


| Popular Finance Publishing Corp. 


15 Moore Street, New York 


FRED R. ANDREE, CARLETON HOWARD 
President and Publisher Vice-President and Editor 


TODD BARTON, Advertising Manager 
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ENGRAVED 
LITHOGRAPHED 


SEND FOR 
PRICES & SAMPLES 


MORRISON 

















Gained 7,249 


Daily Average Circulation 


Sworn Government Statement, Six 
Months Ending March 31, 1923, 
166,300 Daily. Six Months End- 
ing March 31, 1924, 173,549 Daily. 
Increase in Daily Average Circula- 
tion, 7,249. 


It Covers the Field Completely 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bidg., New York 
G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bidg., 6 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bidg., San 
Francisco, Calif. 














Where can you get 
a Better Tie-up 
than with 
The Dealer Who 
Sells Your Goods? 


Movie Slides Give It to You 








STANDARD SLIDE CORP. 
209 W. 48" St., New York 
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mothers is that many chain stores 
have a playful habit of pawning 
off any old thing on a child. The 
short-sightedness of this policy is 
too obvious to require comment. 
The American Food Stores 
promise not only to wait on chil- 
dren promptly, but the company 
makes another promise which is a 
master stroke. Mothers are told 
that the salesman will wrap up 
the change for the child so that 
it will not be lost. The man who 
conceived that idea must have had 
a lot of experience in sending chil- 
dren to stores. They are invariably 
coming home _ with insufficient 


change or no change at all. The 
store is blamed for short-changing 
the youthful customer, whereas 
the chances are the child lost it in 
a hurry to get home. 

* 


Efforts by which sales man- 
agers develop further pride in 
their salesmen’s work when 
brought to the Schoolmaster’s at- 
tention are passed along to the 
Class for thoughtful considera- 
tion. 

The latest news of this type that 
has come to his attention is an 
advertisement of the Meehan 
Electrical Appliance Company, of 
St. Louis. This advertisement 
introduces and recommends 
each and every member of the 
company’s sales staff by name. 

The Meehan company is a dis- 
tributor of electrical specialties. 
Most of its sales are made direct 
to customers at their homes. 


The job of ringing doorbells 
which never was an easy one, is 
not so difficult when the sales- 
man knows that his prospect isn’t 
going to find him an unknown 
person. His employer has paved 
the way for him by announcing 
with pride that his representative 
is an “experienced electrical sales- 
man” who is ready to render ef- 
ficient and satisfactory service. 
Under such a recommendation 
in this particular case appear the 
names of the eight members of 
the Meehan sales staff. 

* * * 

Any charitable organization that 
has to depend largely upon the 
public for its maintenance funds 
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runs up against the man who says, 
“Well, I did my part last year 
and the year before and it seems 
to me that it is about time that 
you called on some others who 
haven’t helped as yet.” 

The fact that this man has 
given in the past shows that he 
is Public spirited and generous 
and yet he is hard-headed enough 
to feel that he wants others to do 
their part as well as he. He is 
ye type of giver who often is 

willing to give $1,000 if five others 

ill give $1,000 each. His is a 
a culiar but perfectly natural 
quirk of psychology. 


The Schoolmaster was interest- 
ed in a letter he received recently 
from the Methodist Episcopal 
Hospital of Brooklyn, a 
which is addressed to this man. 
Instead of beating around the 
bush it comes right out and states 
its position toward his arguments 
and shows why it feels that he 
will want to contribute again as 
he has in the past. 

The letter, which was headed 
by a picture of a rural scene, in 
the foreground of which was a 
benevolent looking Jersey cow, fol- 
lows: 


Tue Story oF Jim SmitH, Bos Jones 
AND THE FaiTHFUL Cow 


“Why do you come to me a second 
time?” Smith remonstrated. “Why 

den’t you go to the fellow who gave 
nothing the first time? This Com- 
munity Chest is a good idea, at ever 
fellow ought to do his part. If he did, 

I'll bet you wouldn’t be a. asking 
those ,Wwho gave before to come across 
again,’ 

“No doubt you are right, Jim, but 
let me tell you something. I was 
raised on a farm and one of the first 
things I learned as a boy was that when 
we wanted more milk we went back 
to the faithful cow that had given us 
milk before. If we went to the cow 
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Ambitious Printers 


IN OR NEAR NEW YORK CITY 


may learn of a sure way 
of securing Better Business 
at Better Prices. 

A Graduate Printer, who has been 
schooled in the Selling Game, who 
has knowledge of the technique of 
all the arts that are included in 
the composite of the business. 

Has an analytical mind for mer- 
chandising and a quick brain and a 
fluent pen for Copy and Plan work 
necessary to sell by the Direct-by- 
Mail Advertising Route. 

Knows who’s who among .the big 
buyers of printing in the metro- 
politan district. 

Could manage a business from 
the top. 

Could organize a Promotion De- 
partment. 

Could direct the Sales. 

Salary, $6,500. Who has the 
answer? 


Address ‘‘A.,’’ Box 247, Printers’ 
Ink, 185 Madison Ave., New York 











Vs A.B.C. Est. 1873 S 
CHICAGO 
Reaches buyers for 10,000 lumber yards 


and manufacturers of 85% of the lum 
XQ ber manufactured in U. S ‘A. ff 














CANADIAN 


ADVERTISING 





TORONTO - Lumsden 6 







- CALLIN 


“SMITH, DENNE & Moore 


dg... MONTREAL: 278 Croig rv 
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ee ee re 
WANTED A JOB. 
2 ES: EE ec 


1 Anall’round | 


| advertising man | 


ae TK see Se ES A 

{ COPY . - PRODUCTION | 
a MERCHANDISING . 
sneat Geen aeam ene 


Somewhere—in an agency or with 

an advertiser—in the Middle West | 
or in the East—there is a job that 

needs this man. | 
He is net a production man who 

thinks he can write copy, or a i 
writer who imagines he can put 

goods- on the dealer’s shelf; but I 

through actual experience—and his : 
record proves it—he has done all 

three with considerable result. | 
He wants a job where his ability 

can be used—a job with plenty of t 

hard work. 

He is young—vigorous I 

I 

I 

ad 


SENSIBLE 


Salary $100-+ Opportunity. Address 
‘s—,”” Box 100, Printers’ Ink. 


I 
| 
I 
i 
i 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
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National Miller 


Established 1895 
Monthly Business and Technical 
covering the Fiour, a. 
and Cereal Mills. The ao A. B. C. 
ond A. B. P. paper in the field. 
630 W. Jackson Bivd. Chicago 


























MULTIGRAPH RIBBONS 


: Our process costs only 


oe 4 a dozen. Try 
it. A trial order wilt 

convince you that it 
is the best Re-Inking you can buy. 


Send 2 Ribbons to be Re-Inked at our expense 
W. SCOTT INGRAM, Inc. 
Dept. B, 67 West Broadway, New York City 
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that had refused, all we got was a 
ick.” 


Our own experience teaches us that 
Jones’ reasoning is sound. Each year 
we add the support of some new 
friends, of course, but each year our 
work increases, so that we must turn 
to our old friends again and again. 

We do not apologize for this be. 
cause we know that if they could see 
at first hand (as some have) the fine 
work we are able to do with their 
help, they would rejoice even more in 
the opportunity afforded by this great 
Christian institution of healing. 

The summer is almost upon us; the 
children are in the streets—unusual 
accidents will trip up their playing feet 
and turn their laughter to tears. The 
merciless heat will penetrate the al- 
ready over-burdened homes of the poor 
and send many a mother and her babe 
to our door for succor. 

If you mail your contribution to us 
for this annual emergency, fore you 
go away, you will undoubtedly enjoy 
your own vacation more. 


A frank appeal of this kind, 
the Schoolmaster feels, is not only 
flattering to the faithful giver but 
because of its knowledge of that 
type of giver’s psychology, is also 
a pretty good sales letter. 


Advertising Club Advertises 
Its Programs 


The Fresno Advertising Club believes 
in the adage concerning the practice of 
what one preaches. It is using direct 
mail, not as mere notification, but to ad- 
vertise its club programs for the summer 
months when attendance falls off. Not 
only does the club advertise in this 
manner but it wastes no time in telling 
members that it is doing so. On a 
large mailing card captioned “6 Weeks! 
Fresno Advertising Club Programs,” 
the first sentence reads: “This card is 
printed with the idea of merchandising 
our Summer Programs.” 

lhe greater part of the card is used 
for six boxes each containing names of 
chai-men and speakers; business con- 
nections of the latter, and subjects on 
wh'ch they will address the club. 


HUNDREDS STAND IN 
‘INE IN PHILADELPHIA 
TO BUY THE SUNDAY 
TRANSCRIPT. THIS IS NOT 
TRUE AS TO ANY OTHER 
PUBLICATION ON EARTH. 
NEVER SOLICITED AN 
ADVERTISEMENT IN SEV- 
ENTY-FIVE YEARS. 
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Direct-Mail Convention 
Program Under Way 


A number of speakers are already 
scheiuled for ‘appearance before the 
seventh annual convention of the Di- 
rect Mail Advertising Association at 
Pittsburgh on October 29, 3G and 31. 
The incomplete program now includes: 
E. D. Gibbs, advertising manager of 
the National Cash Register Company, 
Dayton, Ohio; Wm. oller, vice- 
president and general manager, Flint 
Motor Company, Flint, Mich; L. 
Carmical, promotion manager, Chicago 
American; Maxwell Droke, letter spe- 
cialist, Indianapolis; Kenyon Steven- 
son. Armstrong Cork Company, Lan- 
caster, Pa.; Malcolm Muir, vice-presi- 
dent, McGraw-Hill Company, New 
York; Wm. J. de Grouchy, Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, Philadelphia; E. L. 
= inacy, Fuller Brush Company, Hart- 

Conn., Wm. Bethke, La Salle Ex- 
<a Univ sity, Chicago, and Laura 
Joy Hawley, ashington, D. 


Cleveland “Shopping News” 
Has No New York Interests 


PrinTerS’ INK of July 10 in report- 
ing the appointment of Godfrey T. Suter 
as advertising manager of the Shopping 
News, of New York, stated in error 
that this paper would he published by 
the Shopping News Company which 
now ales similar papers in Cleve- 
land and in Denver. Sam B. Anson, 
general manager of the Cleveland Shop- 
ping News informs Printers’ Inx that 

‘The Cleveland Shopping News Com- 
pany has no a wee interests and prob- 
ably never will have.” 

“The other ‘Shopping News’ in this 
country,” he says, ‘Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Seattle, San Jose, Yakima, 
Bellingham and New Haven, are using 
the title under license from us.” 





Joins Louis Lescarboura & 
Company 

Austin C. Lescarboura has been elected 
cocoa? and treasurer of Louis Lescar- 
boura & Company, Athens, N. Y., culti- 
vated mushrooms, and other canned and 
a ied food products, and will serve 
principally in a sales and advertising 
capacity. Mr. Lescarboura has resigned 
as managing editor of the Scientific 
American, New York, effective July 28, 
after an association of nine years. 


Lawrence Compton with 
Los Angeles Agency 


Lawrence Compton has joined Hammel, 
Sutphen & Company, Inc., Los Angeles 
advertising agency. He was formerly in 

newspaper advertising work in that city. 
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a 
visualizer 


WY 
Well known Agency 


requires the services 
of a visualizer—a 


man with good taste 
and good ideas. His 
roughs must be suf- 
ficiently well drawn 
to submit to clients. 
Write giving experi- 
ence, age, etc.,to Box 


G87, Printers’ Ink. 





White’s Farm Paper Directory 
Your name, business connection and 
address entitle you to a free copy. 
Contains valuable information about the 
Farm Market—World’s Best Market. 
FRANK B. WHITE 
Agricultural Advertisers’ 
Service 


/ 76 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
“At It”? More Than @ 
Quarter of a Century 


ONED ADVERTISING 
SOLICITOR 
wants to represent one or more business 
or class publications in Chicago territory, 
salary or commission. His experience 
covers a wide range, which ey him val- 
uable to a publisher. Is known to the 
eory = and agencies and has 


ecord. 
“address on Box 249, Printers’ Ink, 
No. S. Clark St., Chicago 














OPPORTUNITY FOR ACTION 


with agency, advertising depart- 
ment or trade paper, desired by 
Gentile college graduate, thirty 
years old. Valuable and diver- 
sified advertising experience; 
forceful writer of proven ability. 
Salary, $4,000-$4,500. Address 
“W.,”’ Box 246, Printers’ Ink. 
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Classified Advertisements 








each insertion. 
cents. Cash must accompany order. 





Classified advertisements in “PrinTERs’ INK” 
No order accepted for less than three dollars and twenty-fiv: 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


cost sixty-five cents a line fo 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New or Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


OUR ACCURATE SOUTHERN MAIL- 
ING LISTS will help you_sell in the 
South. Write for prices. The Kenneth 
S. Keyes Co., List Dept., 325 Cooper 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


WANTED 

Man to represent well-known advertising 
concern in Dayton, Cincinnati, Hamilton 
Ohio; Indianapolis territory. Write full 
details as to your experience, Address 
Box 314, Printers’ Ink. 

Two young men originated and have de- 
veloped over a period of two years a sane 
and attractive plan in the publication 
field. They require capital, and will be 
glad to confer with one or more persons of 
the right calibre. Address Box 323, P. I. 


REPRESENTATION DESIRED 
An established automotive trade paper 
wishes capable representation in Chicago, 
Cleveland, St. Louis and Milwaukee. The 
publication covers two-thirds of the poten- 
tial subscribers in its field and has a 
substantial lead in advertising volume. 
Can be handled with other papers on com- 
mission basis only. To prove mutually 
profitable, the representative must make 
at least $2000 the first year. Write in de- 
tail and give references. Box 331, P. I. 


Publishers Wishing 
to Lower Cost of 
Production 


can make advantageous arrange- 
ment with printing establishment 
fully equipped with new machinery 
and manned by competent workmen. 


Linotypes, Ludlow, large assort- 
ment of type faces. Tubular press 
with color attachment, 30,000-an- 
hour capacity, any size page. 
Splendid mailing equipment. 


MANSFIELD DaiLty JoURNAL 
106-112 North Mulberry Street 
Mansfield, Ohio 























SALES REPRESENTATIVE WANTED 
ON COMMISSION IN BOSTON A) 4 
VICINITY FOR CANADIAN RADI 

TRADE JOURNAL. DEFINI‘ ° 
LEADS. BOX 315, PRINTERS’ INK. 





Publishers’ Representatives 


Thoroughly experienced young man, mag 
azine and newspaper representative, e- 
sires an active interest in a small, estab 


lished concern. Capable of running N 


York office for out-of-town firm. Best ref- 
Box 330, P. I. 


erences. “Confidential,” 





HELP WANTED 





PUBLICITY MAN WANTED 
Must have experience in automotive field. 
One who can write interesting stories and 
has the knack, influence and ability to get 
them published. Box 324, Printers’ Ink. 


Artist 


Good figure man. Steady employment in 
New York studio. State experience and 
salary. Box 319, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 
High-class magazine ; real opportu- 
nity. Salary. Box 417, 2501 World 
Tower Bldg. 


Account Executive 


with a good head on him—and a pleasing 
personality. A good salary will be paid 
for ABILITY—not experience alone. 
Address Box 322, Printers’ Ink. 














FOREMAN 

for printing department of bag factory; 
must be fully qualified pressman, able 
to get quality production and understand 
record keeping, stereotype work, engrav 
ing, etc., and filing of mats, copies, 
plates, etc.; answer fully, giving com 
plete qualification and salary expected; 
job on Pacific coast. Box 311, P. I. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





ILLUSTRATED POST CARDS 
Simple, direct inexpensive, persistent and 
effective advertising. 1,000 for $10.00. 
Offset Gravure Corporation, 351 West 
52nd St., New York City. 
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Skylight Studio, private entrance, avail- 
able with small, but active, Advertising 
Agency. Applicant must be good com- 
mercial versatile artist of character and 
personality adaptable to surroundings, as 
we may want to employ his services. 
Bacis of rental may be arranged. Also 
desk room or private office available to 
free-lance copy writer or some analogous 
worker. Phone and other facilities both in- 
stances. Call Room 1004, 7 East 42nd St. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


PITTSBURGH CORRESPONDENT 
College graduate with 10 years’ trade 
journal and newspaper experience will 
supply Pittsburgh trade letters and 
special reports. Box 316, Printers’ Ink. 


N. Y. Adv. Writer 


Many years copy chief big agencies now 
open for special copy or sales promotion. 


Box 313, Printers’ Ink. ‘ 


Secretary to Advertising Man or 
Publisher. Agency experience and 
literary work. Capable and will- 
ing. Box 328, Printers’ Ink. 


~ Trade Journal Man 


Broad experience advertising ideas, lay- 
outs—copy writing. Production—make- 
up. P. O. Box 25. Hamilton Beach, L. I. 


Advertising Salesman, thoroughly capa- 
ble and reliable; seasoned experience in 
different fields; successful record; wide 




















acquaintance New York and Eastern ad- 
vertisers and agencies, open for permanent 
engagement; best references. Box 325, P. I. 





Aggressive Young Man 


Anxious for agency connection in the pro- 
duction department. Ten years’ experi- 
ence; complete knowledge of all details 
of agency work. Box 329, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER 
If you are seeking a copy man, 
a note to Box 318, Printers’ 
Ink, may bring you one—per- 
haps a trifle more talented 
than you’re expecting to find. 


FOREMAN with fifteen years’ experience 
in handling all kinds of hand and ma- 
chine composition, including book and 
magazine work, at present employed in 
large Eastern plant, desires change. 
Eastern States or Middle West preferred. 
Box 326, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MAN 
Fifteen years’ practical experience in news- 
paper, magazine, trade paper and direct- 
mail advertising from copy to placing. 
Has produced noteworthy results. Desires 
position with a future. Age 35. Mar- 
ried. Highest credentials. Box 327, P. I. 

















MORE ADVERTISING 


FOR A 


CLASS MAGAZINE 


Some class or trade magazines carry five 
or ten pages of advertising and deserve 
thirty to 100 pages per issue. 

ill contract to increase advertising 
for such a publication—and will peasy 
purchase an interest. Box 312, P. I. 





PRINTERS’ INK 


WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


ELL US about that 

vacant position: and 
let us tell you about the 
man who is ready and fit 
to fill it. 


We operate as an employment 
bureau exclusively in the ad- 
vertising and publishing field. 
No charge to employers. ce 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NAT'L B'LOG., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








EASTERN ADVERTISING REPRE- 
SENTATIVE—New York office estab- 
lished 1915, Exceptional personal and 
successful services available. List is lim- 
ited. Extensive acquaintance among ad- 
vertisers and agencies. Publishers invited 
to correspond. Box 317, Printers’ Ink. 


EXPERIENCED ADVERTISING 
WRITER, who believes he possesses cer- 
tain sterling qualities which make his 
words carry conviction, desires an offer 
from an agency or manufacturer which 
values writing ability no less—but char- 
acter, personality, clean living and sin- 
cere enthusiasm more. Box 321, P. I. 


CAUTION 


Applicants for positions adver- 
tised in PRINTERS’ INK are 
urged to use the utmost care 
in wrapping and fastening any 
samples of work addressed to 
us for forwarding. We are fre- 
quently in receipt of large pack- 
ages, burst open, in a condition 
that undoubtedly occasions the 
loss of valuable pieces of printed 
matter, copy, drawings, etc. Ad- 
vertisers receiving quantities of 
samples from numerous appli- 
cants, are also urged to exercise 
every possible care in handling 
and returning promptly all sam- 
ples entrusted to them. 














PRINTERS’ INK acts in the 
capacity of a forwarder, as a 
matter of service to both sub- 
scriber and advertiser, and where 
extremely heavy and bulky 
bundles are addressed in our 
care, it will be appreciated if the 
necessary postage for remailing 
is sent to us at the same time. 
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First in the 


WORLD of DICTATION 


ANUFACTURERS of office supplies and 

equipment long have recognized the Herald- 
Traveler as their best medium for advertising in 
Boston. Many use it exclusively. 

Week after week the Herald-Traveler carries 
more advertising for pencils, pens, paper, office sys- 
tems, typewriters and desks than any other Boston 
newspaper. Month after month the Herald- 
Traveler's daily display lineage for this class of 
advertising is greater than that in any other 
Boston newspaper. 

The reason for this supremacy in the world of 
dictation is the high quality of Herald-Traveler 
circulation. Herald-Traveler readers are the back- 
bone of buying Boston. Through the Herald- 
Traveler your message reaches the audience best 
qualified by education and financial ability to 
respond to your appeal. 

No other Boston newspaper covers this vast, 
rich market served by the Herald-Traveler. This 
explains why the Herald-Traveler also carries, 
consistently, the largest volume of all national 
display advertising published in Boston. 


We would be glad to send you two informative 
booklets that should be in the hands of every 
thoughtful advertiser. “The Road to Boston” and 
“Mistress Boston Goes to School” explain the 
reasons for Boston’s peculiar advertising situation 


- and will guide you to satisfying returns from your 


appropriation in this great market. 


Both booklets will be sent you, gratis, upon 
request on your business stationery. 


BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 
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Don’t miss 
the bandwagon! 


The Chicago Tribune of July 18 states: 


Practically $1,000,000,000 has been added to the agricultural wealth 


of the United States as a result of the sensational advance in grain 


values in a little more than a month. 


This advance, has brought about an 
emphatic reversal of conditions in agri- 
cultural districts and is reflected in 
general business with a more cheerful 
tone everywhere. 


Six weeks ago speculative trading on 
the board of trade was around 20,000,- 
000 bushels a day. Wednesday it reached 
the highest since May 1, 1923, with an 
aggregate of more than 110,000,000 
bushels of all grains, of which 69,000,000 


bushels were wheat for future delivery. 


There has been no such revival in 
the grain trade for years in so short a 
time. Commission houses practically 
deserted a few months ago are now 
filled with interested buyers who have 
become impressed by the wonderful 
change in the world’s wheat situation. 


Foreigners are said to have bought 
upwards of 25,000,000 bushels of wheat 
futures in Chicago and Winnipeg within 


a short time. July wheat, which sold 
at $1.03 7% on June 9, touched $1.30 
yesterday, gaining 4) cents for the day, 
while Winnipeg was up to $1.40}, 
an advance of 414 cents, despite reports 
of rains in sections where most needed. 


July corn has advanced from 78 cents 
to $1.13 in the same time and cash No. 
2 yellow corn brought $1.16% in 
Chicago yesterday, the highest in several 
years, as corn is scarce in all terminal 
markets. Oats sold at 61% cents and 
are up ro cents of late, and rye brought 
87 cents, a gain of 20 cents a bushel in 
the same time. 


December corn, representing the new 
crop which will be harvested this fall, 
sold at 714 cents on June 9g, and was 
94 cents at the finish yesterday, which 
on the prospective crop of 2,515,000,000 
bushels for the country theoretically ad- 
ded over $500,000,000 to the farmers’ 
bank accounts. 


It’s dangerous to be a bear on the United States. 


Business is as good as WE make it. 


Circulation of 


The Chicago Daily Tribune in June was the largest in 
the history of the paper—619,298 average net paid. 


The Chicago Tribune 
len asl as 




















